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MUREEVAINCE AGENCY Fi sn intonation of ti 


° Perfect Protection Policy 
Connection Means 


—a direct agency contract, assuring more sub- 

stantial first year and renewal commissions. $ 50.00 weekly if disabled by 
—participating, non-participating and guaran- accident. 
teed dividend insurance with an adequate range 

of contract forms. 

—the Perfect Protection Policy which assures '$ 50.00 every week for 52 
less sales resistance, lower lapse ratio and 25% weeks if disabled by sickness 

to 40% more sales than is the case with the 
average life insurance policy. 

—the new Juvenile Policy which is now meeting 
































enthusiastic public acceptance from coast to $600.00 per year in addition if 
coast. totally and permanently disabled 
—office facilities and furnishings provided in by accident or sickness. No more 
the Branch Office without cost. premiums to pay and no deduc- 
—greater opportunities for self-development in tions from the amount of life insur- 
this fast growing organization. ance due your family. 
—prospect-finding service and newspaper ad- 
vertising. ° 
—prestige, as a representative of this strong, 
progressive institution which is the first to place $ 5,000 cash to you at age 
$400,000,000 of ordinary life insurance in force a adil 
in 25 years without consolidation or reinsurance. oe 
And what's more, it means PROSPERITY 
to hundreds of Reliance underwriters nation- $ 5,000 cash or a substantial 
wide. monthly income in the event of 
“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell MORE casein’ 








life insurance.” 


Profitable agency connections are open to 
men who can furnish satisfactory references. $15,000 cash or $10,000 cash 
All communications strictly confidential. and a substantial monthly income 


in event of accidental death. 
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Issued In Larger Or | 
Smaller Amounts 























Mail This Coupon Today 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation, furnish me complete details on the Reliance Agency Contract. 
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Insurance Ad Men at Cleveland 


Running Story of Intensive Sessions Verifies Con- 
ference Reputation as “Hardest Working 


‘ 


CLEVELAND, OHIo., October 9.—C. E. Rick- 
erd, advertising manager of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Detroit, 
formally opened the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at the Hotel Hollenden in Cleveland 
Monday morning of this week. Members of 
this conference control the public relations of 
practically ninety per cent of the insurance 
business in America and Canada. From their 
deliberations in the past have been evolved 
concrete suggestions which, individually applied 
with the definite personalities of the respective 
advertising men added thereto, have unques- 
tionably had a recognized influence on business 
increase as well as upon the improved popular 
conception of insurance in general. 


Comprehensive Program 


Mr. Rickerd, in a brief inaugural talk, stated 
that the program had been designed, compre- 
hensive in scope, in order to bring out the 
most discussions of practical value possible. It 
was his hope that each one present would take 
home from the conference some thought which 
would aid him in his work. He called attention 
to the fact that the outlines were visibly and 
graphically displayed. It was to the advantage 
of all, he said, to inspect the various advertising 
exhibits, mentioning particularly those of for- 
eign insurance companies, as well as those ex- 
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Convention in the Business” 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


hibits which had won the educational awards 
and those depicting the history of insurance ad- 
vertising as shown in the pages of insurance 
journals for over eighty years. 








C. E. Rickerd 


The report of the treasurer, Luther B. Little, 
advertising manager of the Metropolitan Life, | 
was read and accepted. It showed the con- 
ference to be in very sound financial condition. 
Announcement was made that Mr. Little was 
seriously ill at his home and the convention 
adopted a resolution expressing its sympathy. 

A most comprehensive and illuminating re- 
port on foreign advertising was made to the 
convention by R. C. Dreher, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
Company, and Chauncey S. S. Miller, pub- 
licity manager of the North British and Mer- 
cantile group. These two gentlemen were the 
representatives of this conference at the Inter- 
national Advertising Convention, held at Berlin 
last summer. The talks of these two gentle- 
men are presented on other pages of this is- 
sue. The morning meeting was concluded with 
a demonstration by the Western Electric and 
Vitaphone of sound pictures and their use in 


advertising. 


Tuesday's Meeting 
The Tuesday morning sessions of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference consisted of three 
group meetings, the fire and life sections of 
which were executive in character. It is under- 
stood that in the former there was considerable 
discussion as to the extent to which the in- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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_ the past two weeks—ever since the an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters—I have been trying to 
think of something clever and appreciative to 
say about that Dark Cloud of Harmony, the 
Pullman Quartette, and all I have been able to 
hit upon is that they were simply splendid. 
Among the hundreds who listened to their ar- 
tistry and almost encored them out of their 
weekly broadcasting engagement many were 
noted to remark “I have never heard them bet- 
ter.” And this conventional reporter could well 
believe it, because the songs they sang in the 
way they sang them were capitavating. Mr. 
Hull, general counsel and director of the associ- 
ation, well deserved the congratulations he re- 
ceived for having arranged this feature. 
* * * 


ERHAPS it isn’t too late yet for me: to 

slip in another or two echoes from Wash- 
ington. Going ahead with the assumption that 
it is not there was the matter of the manager’s 
school under the direction of Mr. Holcombe and 
his staff from the Sales Research Bureau at 
Hartford. The intense interest displayed by 
heads of agencies in the proceedings—and they 
were not of the “younger element,” as I had 
anticipated—was a revelation. When you can 
get middle aged business men to discard meth- 
ods by which they have achieved success in favor 
of newer and more progressive ideas, then you 
are selling something. In this case the Sales 
Research Bureau is selling a line of thought 
which dovetails nicely with the many other re- 
quired business practices mapped out by leaders 
for the selling of another hundred billion of life 
insurance during the next ten or eleven years. 

* * * 


HAT last phrase recalls the address of 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, for it was he who emphasized 
the probability that the next hundred billions 
will be sold within or close to the next decade. 
Incidentally his stressing of the desirability of 
absolute safety in the investment of insurance 
funds cannot but have a healthy, reassuring in- 
fluence upon the minds of the millions who are 
to buy this next big total of life protection. 

es + 


UST to avoid a too conventional attitude I 

must note the big success Lloyd Binford, 
president of the Columbian Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Memphis, Tenn., has been mak- 
ing with his job of running the Mid-South 
Fair in that city. Applying the same energy and 
ability to the side issue that has done much 
toward advancing his own company Mr. Binford 
has put over a most successful show, so good in 
fact that from now on the affair will be adver- 
tised as the Mid-South Exposition. Visitors 


from all parts of the south were in attendance 
and the busy executive head of the party was 
to be seen everywhere everyday. 
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“SMOKE” 











J,LORIDA has weathered another East In- 
dian hurricane. Property damage will prob- 
ably run into seven figures when the final check 
is completed, and insurance will play a large 
part in the rehibilitation of the State to its 
normal condition. But what will play even a 
more important part is the unfailing faith of 
its people in its sunshine and natural resources 
to bring Florida back a bigger and better State. 
Native Floridians and residents who have moved 
there within as short a time as five years ago 
have that knack which is typical only of Flor- 
idians, the knack of smiling in the face of 
hard knocks and tackling their job of recon- 
struction with a vigor most unlike any stories 
that have been told of lazy and slow moving 
“Florida crackers.” It is significant and praise- 
worthy that “the land of sunshine” is recuperat- 
ing from the last storm with little or no out- 
side aid. This, of course, is due to insurance in 
no small measure, but nevertheless credit is due 
the empire builders for their thoroughness and 
far seeing judgment in building their home land. 
* * * 


AC the hurricane of September 20, 1926, 
those who did not know shook their heads 
and said Florida is flat on her back. But Flor- 
ida came back stronger than ever despite the 
fact that the State had suffered in the land 
boom shortly before one of the worst dis- 
asters in the history of the country. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross rushed thousands-of workers to 
the scene and it is true that without the splen- 
did work acomplished by that great national 
organization, Florida would have been in diffi- 
cult straits. But the important thing is that 
Florida came back. 


* * * 


F ROM that disaster three years ago the peo- 
ple of the State learned a lesson: they 
learned the value and need for adequate insur- 
ance coverage and the need for “storm proof” 
homes and industrial buildings. This time they 
were prepared for the storm. The majority 
had ample insurance and houses constructed to 
withstand the ravages of wind—and the results 
have been well worth the effort. True, wind- 
storm and tornado insurance coverage in the 
State is high for there is a limit to the charity 
of insurance companies, but this cost can be 
reckoned as a “cover charge” imposed upon 
those who would live in the land of sunshine 
where life is prolonged and everybody always is 
smiling. 
*x* * * 


4s HE committee appoin.ed by Governor 
Ritchie to investigate and report on the 
feasibility and practicability of a compulsory 
automobile insurance law for Maryland has been 
continued under a bill passed at the last session 
of the Legisla:ure and will make its report to 
that body in January, 1931. 


A LONG time ago Spencer Welton coined 
that nimble word “conventioneer” and so 
I suppose it is permissble to say that American 
business men in general, and insurance men 
in particular, are the greatest collection of con- 
ventioneers in the world. The convention habi. 
is now so firmly imbedded in the principles 
and practices of the insurance business that 
there is, perhaps, scracely a man among us 
to whom the thought comes: “What’s the idea 
anyhow?” But by George, if somebody drove 
up in a hack and asked you to define the purpose 
of a convention in a sentence, could you do it? 
* * * 
I DON’T suppose you could. Not, by any 
means, because there isn’t a good reason 
for holding the things, but contrariwise, because 
they serve so many purposes in so many varied 
ways that the meaning of a convention is 
incapable of explanation in a phrase. To one 
man, socially, a convention may mean an 
opportunity to break loose from irksome do- 
mestic ties; to another, it may hold the delight- 
ful prospect of taking his wife on a pleasant 
trip across the country to*play bridge “with 
that nice Chicago crowd we chummed around 
with at Hot Springs last year.” And so it 
goes. What’s one man’s meat etc. 
*x* * * 
SUSPECT it’s heresy to come right out 
in print and talk about bridge and other 
social activities and lend as much importance 
to them as to the business side of conventions 
when everybody knows (here’s your definition) 
that a convention is a meeting of the best 
minds to solve the outstanding problems of 
the business. But isn’t a convention fun? And 
don’t we all agree that the astounding success 
of the American man in business’ is largely 
attributable to the fact that he goes at business 
as if it were a game, plays it hard, and enjoys 
the scrap whether he wins or loses? It was 
always a mystery to me why that hale and 
hearty bunch, the A. & H. Order of the 
Blue Goose, when they were attacked by some 
snivelling critic who charged that they were 
just a bunch of guys out for a good time, 
didn’t grin and say, “What of It?” instead 
of rushing forth with affadavits to prove that 
they, too, were solving the outstanding problems 
of the fire insurance business. 
* * * 
HERE’S no question but what an organi- 
zation like the Blue Goose has done much 
to smooth the troubled waters of insurance 
competition, even though it may not have listed 
on its programs set speeches designed to achieve 
milleniums in a formal way. Frock-coated 
and uniformed representatives of two great 
nations, mee!ing in formal conclave, have 
thrice muffed the disarmament problem, while 
President Hoover and Ramsay MacDonald, 
quietly talking before a log fire in the Virginia 
mountains, seem to have found the answer. 
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Actual Versus Expected 
Mortality—1914-1928 
HE year 1928 will probably go down 
in life insurance history as a year 
in which remarkable achievements in in- 
surance outstanding and substantial divi- 
dend increases to policyholders were 
made by old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 

Dividends to policyholders are derived 
mainly from three sources, gains from 
mortality, gains from investments and 
gains from loadings, etc. Of these three 
sources of revenue the most important 
one is the gain from mortality, which in 
1928 for 196 ordinary life companies and 
26 industrial companies amounted to 
$389,978,077, derived as follows: 





Bupetted Mmettslite oc ccsie ccs ccedsses $936,226,498 
AGRE clan ccna bie ee eee cke lbedeulewe 546,248,421 
CGOER Raid cdocis ce vuiesien 6 Oudeitine ane $389,978,077 


or a ratio of actual to expected of 58.34 
per cent. The gains from investments, 
that is, the difference between the net in- 
vestment earnings, including interest and 
profit and loss, less investment expenses, 
and the net interest required to main- 
tain reserves for the same number of 
companies as above and covering the 
same period, were as follows: 


Net investment earnings, etc........... $733,327,316 
Interest. required to maintain reserves. 458,635,649 
Gli Sasepelsd ve ssditede cease eel $274,691,667 


or a ratio of interest required to main- 
tain reserves to net investment earnings 
of 62.53 per cent. 
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We arechiefly concerned, however, 
with the mortality experience for 1928 
and on page 19 in this issue will be found 
a 15-year exhibit covering the period 
from 1914 to 1928 inclusive. This table 
gives the experience of 77 ordinary and 
12 industrial life insurance companies 
for 1928; the ratio of actual to expected 
for 1928, the averages for the periods 
1914 to 1918, 1919 to 1923, 1924 to 1928 
and 1914 to 1928 inclusive. The results 
in 1928 for the seventy-seven ordinary 
life companies were as follows: 


Expected mortality .....ccecsecsscccsoces $542,547,786 
PARR i viccinecavdccutecsedacsvenedan 308,669,129 
GOD nccacuesenace as cedeteaeedee vane $233,878,657 


or a ratio of actual to expected of 56.90: 


per cent. The twelve industrial com- 
panies for this same period had the fol- 
lowing experience : 


Expected Wicstality . 6605 ccccccccccccse $317,537,898 
BEE sic ince can gte Keihnsadervauurne 196,760,879 
GAME. idc can adden vabads dacs eeaterneea $120,777,019 


or a percentage of actual to expected mor- 
tality of 61.97 per cent. In general, the 
experience of all the life insurance com- 
panies has been remarkably favorable. 

Comparing the results in 1928 of 77 
ordinary life companies with those of the 
same companies in 1927 we find the fol- 
lowing experience: 





= 1928 1927 
Expected mortality .... $542,547,786 $499,033,981 
CURE cdcccctenceruces 308,669,129 262,989,201 
GEMS st iudeeckencceinwe $233,878,657 $236,044,780 
Per cent of actual to ex- 
GEO cide ccsanauade 56.90 52.71 


The twelve industrial companies in- 
cluded in the 1927 exhibit had the follow- 
ing experience in 1928: 
$281,666,136 


1928 
Expected mortality .... $317,537,898 





REAPS rere 196,760,879 169,173,365 
GO ci adsccuneccenveade $120,777,019 $112,492,771 
Per cent of actual to ex- 

pected ccccccccsvcces 61.97 60.06 


From the above figures, we find that 
the 77 ordinary life companies in 1927 
had a ratio of actual to expected mortal- 
ity of 52.71 per cent as compared with 
the ratio of 56.90 per cent in 1928 or, in 
other words, the 1928 experience was 
less favorable to these companies to the 
extent of 4.19 per cent. Similarly, the 
12 industrial companies in 1928 had a 
ratio of 61.97 per cent as compared with 
the ratio of 60.06 per cent in 1927, an 
increase for the year of 1.91 per cent. 

The experience of 77 ordinary life 
companies in 1928 was 56.90 per cent as 
compared with 52.71 per cent experienced 
by the same number of companies in 
1927, and 53.09 per cent in 1926. The 12 
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industrial companies in 1928 had a ratio 
of actual to expected mortality of 61.97 
per cent, as compared with the last year's 
experience of 12 industrial companies of 
60.06 per cent and 59.20 per cent in 1920. 
These figures and ratios for 1928 prove 
once more the soundness of the actu- 
arial basis upon which the great institu- 
tion of life insurance is founded, and, 
furthermore, it would seem that, judging 
from the favorable mortality experience 
of the past, the substantial dividend re- 
turned to policyholders were justified. 
(Copyright, 1929, by The Spectator Co., New York.) 





Federal Supervision 

EDERAL supervision, the cry of the 
EF weak and the fear of the strong in 
business, was the unexpected panacea for 
all insurance evils offered by President 
Wilson, of the Casualty and Surety 
Agents, at the White Sulphur convention. 
Disregarding, if possible, the Paul vs. 
Virginia decision, which so clearly and 
effectively settled the point that insurance 
is not interstate commerce, it is hardly 
conceivable that the best interests of in- 
surance from the company, the agents or 
the public standpoint would be better 
served by the injection of another Gov- 
ernmental regulatory agency. The State 
is almost without exception concerned 
only with intervention in business when 
the public weal necessitates. The pres- 
ent problems of insurance have their 
alpha and omega within the confines of 
the insurance business. The insuring pub- 
lic is at the present time in all lines of in- 
surance, receiving greater protection at 
a lower cost from sounder financial in- 
stitutions supplemented by more intelli- 
gent service on the part of the agents 
than ever before. The public has no 
grievance against insurance. Most of the 
insuring public realize this and those who 
do not so understand fail only because of 
the lack of educational work on the part 
of the fire and casualty interests. 

The present unsatisfactory conditions, 
which are really limited to fire and casu- 
alty insurance, may be directly traced to 
a seeming lack of willingness on the part 
of both companies and agents to study 
and understand each others problems 
with a cooperating desire and a compro- 
mising attitude; company managers and 
agents recognize the need of coordination 
as is evidenced by the number of organi- 
zations in the business, but they fail to 
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conscientiously live up to the tenets of 
the organization to which they subscribe. 

Superintendent Conway pronounced as 
the prerequisites of leadership, vision, en- 
ergy and honesty. To insurance execu- 
tives he no doubt will concede all three, 
with the reservation that no executive has 
the full quality of vision unless he realizes 
that there must be a working community 
of purpose between agents and compan- 
ies. He must have vision to see that such 
an aim cannot be realized without com- 
plete coordination with all companies in 
a strong association. No manager has the 
full measure of honesty who joins an or- 
ganization, agrees to abide by its rates 
and rules, and then by subterfuge or 
evasion openly violates his agreements. 

The failure to practice as a unit rather 
than the failure to legislate as a unit is 
bringing about a feeling of distrust on the 
part of companies and agents all around 
and the consequent airing of this distrust 
is what will bring a public distrust and 
force Governmental regulation. 

Combine the advice contained in three 
talks at the joint meetings of the Casu- 
alty and Surety underwriters and agents 
and most of the trouble now rampant in 
Fire and Casualty circles will vanish. 
Join your controlling Board and abide by 
the findings of the majority therein. “Sell 
your business thoroughly to the public 
and run your own business on a high 
plane and settle your own troubles.” If 
these counsels are put into practice the 
need or call for further Governmental 
supervision will be eliminated and a con- 
dition will prevail in all branches of in- 
surance as that which can now alone be 
predicated to life insurance. 





Directors of American College of 
Life Underwriters 

At a breakfast meeting held on Friday morn- 
ing, September 27, in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., the Alumni of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters elected of- 
ficers and directors for the ensuing year. 
Harry McNamer, manager of the United Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, Louisville, Ky., 
until recently manager of the brokerage -depart- 
ment of the same company in Chicago, IIl., was 
elected president; C.. Vivian Anderson, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati; Ohio, was chosen vice-president and treas- 
urer; and Howard’ H. Cammack, ~ general 
agent, John Hancock Mutual Life. Insurance 
Company, Huntington, W. Va.,. was elected 
secretary. The. following. . board of . directors 
was likewise named: 


Editorial 


Paul W. Cook, instructor of agents, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III. ; 

Lara P. Good, assistant manager, ordinary 
department, Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Diego, Calif.; Alvin T. Haley, sales 
promotion manager, Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C.; John 
C. McNamara, Jr., manager, Guardian Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y.; Henry J. 
Meyer, special agent, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Camden, N. J.; H. L. Smith, 
general agent, Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Harrisburg, Penna.; Leon A. 
Triggs, general agent, Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In view of the substantial increase in the 
number of those who have qualified to become 
Chartered Life Underwriters, it was felt by 
those present at the meeting that the present in- 


formal association of the Alumni should be 
superseded by ‘a more closely organized body 
which could be of real assistance in promoting 
the welfare of the American College. Accord- 
ingly, a committee consisting of Ernest J. Clark 
and Dr. S. S. Huebner, president and dean re- 
spectively of the American College, Harry Mc- 
Namer and Howard H. Cammack, president 
and secretary respectively of the present Alumni 
Association, together with such others as they 
may select, were chosen to draft a permanent 
constitution and by-laws. These are to be sub- 
mitted by mail to all those who have met the 
requirements for becoming Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters and will become effective immedi- 
ately upon ratification by a majority vote. 
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New York Life Directors 


The success of any Company is primarily a matter 
of management—that is, of MEN. Following 
is a list of Directors, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, the most recently elected 
being Calvin Coolidge: 


— 
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LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT.......... Director Valentine & Co. 
JOHN EL ANDRUS. .... ée0s.00000sesces0s508 Manufacturer 
PATHAMIM Fo AUER... 0cccsccesccscnsenssocue Textiles 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS............. Commission Dey Goods 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER. ges of a. New York 
THOMAS A|BUCENER. .......0cssecseese Vice-President 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. .Pres’t Columbia University 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. .Former President of the United States 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU...... Pres’t Consolidated Gas Co. 


WALTER W. HEAD......... Pres’t State Bank of Chieago 
CHARLES D. HILLES..............0... Insurance Manager 
ALBA B. JOHNSON............ "Retired, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON... .Pres't Chemical Bank & Trust Co 
WILLARD V. KING. .Chair. Advisory Board, Irving Trust Co. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY. «226-30 io cciccesce President 


RICHARD I. MANNING....Farmer, Columbia, So. Carolina 
ARETE. SPS URBEIOMIN oo 0.050, 06's wos ane ov eewiensnmeelel Lawyer 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN.......... Deering, Milliken & Co. 


FRANK PRESBREY....... Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
JOHN J. PULLEYN......Pres’t Emigrant Ind. Savings Bank 
FLEMING H. REVELL.. . Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishe 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS Chairman of Executive Committee 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 


=) Co., Chieago 
BS HIRAM R. STEELE...... Steele, DeFriese & Steele, Lawyers 
ZA JESSE ISIDORE STRAUS. . President R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
RIDLEY WATTS.......... Ridley Watts & Co., Dry Goods 
=) Commission 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President © 
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Life Group Meeting of 
Advertising Conference 


Fine Program of Addresses 
Opens Convention of Insur- 
ance Publicity Men 





Ideas for Magazine Copy 





All Branches of Industry Covered by 
Nationally Known Speakers 
at Cleveland 





[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT] 

The Life Group meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at Cleveland was pre- 
sided over by chairman Larry Jacobs of the 
Southland Life. It opened Monday afternoon 
with a talk by Mr. Benedict of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. He stated they use 
no newspaper for advertising except in special 
emergencies or national catastrophies. 

C. T. Stevens, of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, talked on magazine adver- 
tising. His company uses only keyed copy. 
Their advertising has five objectives, as follows: 
(1) To register the name, stability and service 
of the company; (2) To assist salesman in 
breaking down sales resistance; (3) To assist 
salesman in maintaining prospects’ interest be- 
tween calls; (4) To build up confidence in pol- 
icyholders; (5) To increase direct sales. Mr. 
Stevens stated that this year their advertising 
campaign would circulate forty-five million mes- 
sages in magazine pages at a cost of one-fourth 
of doing the same job by direct mail. 

In commenting on the long life of magazine 
advertising Mr. Stevens said that in weeklies 
40 per cent of the replies were received the first 
month, 25 per cent the second, 10 per cent the 
third, 7 per cent the fourth and 18 per cent 
from six months to a year. With monthlies 10 
per cent of replies were received the first month, 
30 per cent the next three months and 43 per 
cent the next four months and 17 per cent from 
one year to twenty-two months. He stated pros- 
pects were reached who were not reached by 
salesman. 

Nelson White of the Provident Mutual Life 
gave a similar experience from magazine adver- 
tising and pointed out the value of being a na- 
tionally advertised concern. 


Henry Putnam of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life stated that he favored keyed advertising. 
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He put himself on record as being opposed to 
cooperative advertising. 

L. J. Evans of the Register Life spoke on 
direct mail advertising and stated that he used 
two forms of letter, an inquiry obtaining better 


and an educational letter. He said he found 
it necessary to sell the agent on the idea of 
using leads obtained by letters. He urged more 
educational work among women’ prospects and 
stressed the importance of so wording sales let- 
ters to sell the protection offered by the com- 
pany rather than the company and the policy. 

Price Johnson of Cravens Dargan Company 
described conditions in Texas as regards lapsa- 
tion and his work along conservation lines. 

E. P. Hermann of the Lincoln National Life 
spoke on trade journal advertising. He stated 
that the insurance trade journals compared very 
favorably with those in other lines of business 
and were a credit to life insurance. He urged 
the members to put more thought in their trade 
journal advertising copy and deplored the prac- 
tice of running annual statements and other 
forms of uninteresting copy. 

J. H. McCarroll of the Bankers’ Life of Des 
Moines spoke on the use of the radio for adver- 
tising purposes. He stated his company created 
considerable good will this way. He said every 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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President Coburn Addresses 
Actuarial Men 


Speaks on Benefits of Intelli- 
gently Directed Supervision 
at Toronto 


Position Not Autocratic 





Opening Address at Joint Conven- 
tion Heard by Record-Breaking 
Attendance 





Toronto, Ont., Oct. 9.—The joint meeting of 
the American Institute of Actuaries and the 
Acturial Society of America opened here this 
morning with one of the most representative at- 
tendances ever enrolled. The first session was 
featured by an address by President Arthur 
Coburn of the American Institute in which he 
explained the utility of supervision as exercised 
over insurance in America. 

“Insurance departments foster ethical conduct 
on the part of agents and encourage their ade- 
quate qualification,” said President Coburn in 
his introductory remarks. He proceeded to give 
a brief summary of departmental activities ex- 
plaining that the granting of authority to a new 
company to do business is regarded by the pub- 
lic as the State’s approval of its proposed plan 
of operation and its financial condition. In 
many cases the commissioner has adequate pow- 
ers to investigate and to determine whether the 
operations of the new company will prove bene- , 
ficial to the State. The tendency to give the 
insurance commissioners more power of control 
in this matter is to be commended, he declared. 

A policy of life insurance is difficult to pre- 
pare and the average policyholder is not quali- 
fied to assist, continued Mr. Coburn, and the 
common assumption that the companies are 
solely responsible for forms of policies is mis- 
taken because as a general rule they are re- 
viewed by oné€ or more insurance commission- 
ers who permit their issuance to the public if 
they are free from objectionable features and 
where necessary they comply with the standard 
provisions. 

The departments review the methods of settl- 
ing claims. Good has been accomplished by them 
in bringing about with the consent of both par- 
ties amicable settlement of disputes between 
company and policyholder. 

Speaking of the influence of supervision, Mr. 
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Coburn said: “The supervision of insurance is 
technical and very different from the duties 
usually undertaken by the fiscal officer of a 
State. The States early perceived this differ- 
ence and established separate insurance depart- 
ments. These departments are always at hand 
and do give due consideration to local prob- 
lems. Because of his personal knowledge of 
the officers and companies of his State the in- 
surance commissioner can sometimes give valu- 
able advice. When desirable he may allow rea- 
sonable latitude which has contributed to the 
present existence of several large and prosper- 
ous companies. 

“It is difficult to imagine what would be the 
condition of insurance in the United States with- 
out supervision. It seems safe to say that it 
has kept unscrupulous men out of the business, 
has saved much waste to policyholders’ money, 
and has helped to build up public confidence in 
the business of insurance. Even the strongest 
and best company would be injured in public es- 
timation by the failure of the worst and so, I 
believe, actuaries should support an agency that 
encourages all of us to do what the best of us 
already do of our own accord. 

“The insurance commissioner has a big job. 
He must have a working familiarity with life, 
fire and the numerous varieties of casualty in- 


IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and 
policyholders of the Massachusetts 
Mutual enjoy not only the great re- 
sources and splendid facilities of this 
Company, but also that mutual counsel 
and co-operation which make every re- 
lationshp a definite advantage to all 
those who rely on our service. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


























Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 
ters of Insurance in Force 
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surance. When you think that one commis- 
sioner has nine hundred companies doing busi- 
nes in his State it is not difficult to imagine that 
he finds his work arduous and sometimes annoy- 
ing. It must be particularly galling to a com- 
missioner to find his most constructive action 
subjected to adverse criticism. I believe that 
here lies an opportunity for actuaries to do good 
work. Commissioners come and go, but they 
should be able at all times to feel that actuaries 
are men of large views ready and willing to sup- 
port efficient public servants. 

“The life insurance business has never been 
more safe and sound than it is now. Its very 
excellence may attract to it persons who are 
strangers to the business. Many of these strang- 
ers by sheer force of character will add luster 
to the business. Others will not be helpful. I 
think you will see a development of this 
business in which efficient supervision will be 


Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in Force | 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW BATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 








TERRITORY OPEN It 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insur- 
ance Producers with experience, char- 
acter and ability. Address the Com- 


pany. 























just as important as it has been in the past. 
Because of the short term of the insurance com- 
missioner he is to a great extent dependent on 
his permanent technical staff. In 1915 out of 
every dollar paid by insurance policyholders for 
the support of insurance departments and for 
other State purposes about six cents was used 
for insurance supervision. In 1927 out of every 
dollaf about four cents cents was used for su- 
pervision. Even allowing for increased income 
during the period, comparison suggests that the 
salaries of department staffs may not have kept 
pace with the increased cost of living and such, 
I believe, to be the case. The public pays for 
first class supervision but they cannot get it if 
the salaries paid in insurance departments are 
not sufficient to attract and retain competent 
subordinates. 

“Life insurance, a business by means of which 
good citizens make contribution to a future gen- 
eration of good citizens, warrants the thoughtful 
interest of the States.” 


Acacia Mutual Life Gains 

The Acacia Mutual Life Association, of 
Washington, D. C., announces a net gain of 
insurance in force, for the first eight months 
of this year, of $25,227,440, which is 6634 per 
cent of the business placed by the Association 
during the same period last year, which was 
$37,783,594. 








UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 


Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, II- 


linois, Missouri and California. 


Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal contracts 
to producers. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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Insurance Trust Associates 
Formed 
Philadelphia Company Will 
Aim to Render Professional 
Service in Estate Analysis 


Company Headed by Jos. Reese 





Claim New Operation Will Have 
Broader Scope Than Any 
Previous Plan 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 7.—An indication of the 
trend of the times is contained in the announce- 
ment of the formation of the Insurance Trust 
Associates, with Joseph H. Reese as manager, 
for the purpose of “rendering a real professional 
service” in estate analysis ahd solving business 
insurance problems. 

The announcement brought forth the remark 
from one of Philadelphia’s leading bankers to 
this reporter that the “biggest insurance story 
of the day was the step taken by Joe Reese.” 

An interview with Mr. Reese disclosed the 
fact that he believed his action to be an out- 
growth of the joining forces of the life under- 
writers and the corporate fiduciaries association. 

Mr. Reese, at present chairman of the joint 
educational committee on life insurance trusts 
of the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Philadelphia and the. Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters, was the “father” of the 
joint educational course plan and has long 
been interested and active in the work of the 
joint organizations. 

He believes that the growing interest of the 
banks and trust companies in life insurance 
and the co-operation between them and the 
life underwriters has brought about a condition 
where the natural step to take was a move 
like his. 

While he is not the first one to specialize 
in estate analysis, his work is along wider and 
broader lines than ever before attempted. 

He is associated in his office with seven men. 
He tells you that they are graduates of seven 
different Eastern universities—Yale, Harvard, 
Amherst, West Point, Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania and Cornell—and that the entire 
organization “is on the same high intellectual 
plane.” He has the nominal title of manager, 
he said, because every office must have a nominal 
head. Of the seven men, one was head of a 
national chain-store system; another was vice- 
president of a trust company as well as being 
a member of the bar; still another was a lead- 
ing attorney, and yet another was a captain 
in the army. 

Mr. Reese believes that the growing co- 
operation between trust companies and life un- 
derwriters has found underwriters on the de- 
fensive and taking the easiest way. He believes 
that this defensive attitude enabled the Bank 
of Italy to start its insurance department. 


He is of the opinion that instead of being 
on the defensive, life underwriters should take 
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Special polieies co Partnership Agreements, Funds 

_otunanize« Gallego Education, to prove Beguet,to 
Mortgages, Inheritance Taxes and Estate 

—thus making certain the carrying out of almost any program 

neolving Life or Money salues. | 


Group insurance has been issued since 1924. The Com- 
pany now issues Wholesale and Salary Deduction insurance, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, $38,667,784 
Reserves, $447,834,175 
Other Liabilities, $9,669,748 
Total Assets, $496,171,707 





OVER SIXTY-FIVE 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs 
There is a JOHN HANCOCK POLICY to Fill Them 


to which was added in 1928 Group Accident and Sickness 
Dismem! 








rm and Group Accident and t insur- 


Investments are of high quality, carefully distributed a 
to farm and city ne loans, public utilities, govern 
ment bonds and railwa; 


Address Inquiry Bureau 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


YEARS IN BUSINESS 














the aggressive, as he has done, and go actively 
after the life trust business. 

Mr. Reese’s plan is the putting into operation 
of suggestions made at recent life underwriters’ 
meetings by notable speakers. 

He remarked that he is working on the same 
plan that he has followed for the past seven 
or eight months. When he calls on a prospect, 
he does not attempt to sell or talk life insurance 
but simply the rendering of a professional 
service—the analysing of the man’s estate. An 
analysis is then prepared and recommendations 
made for completing the estate. This analysis 
with the recommendations are contained in a 
beautifully bound pamphlet. Mr. Reese does 
not believe in changing a man’s policy and in 
all the years he has been in the business has 
always opposed any plan to do so. Instead 
he builds up on the insurance that the prospect 
has. 

He said that his office has no agency meetings 
but that once a week, a round table discussion 
is held at which the various cases are discussed 
and recommendations made to meet problems 
arising in the cases. 


Stephen M. Babbit 
President 


HUTCHINSON 


Complete Course Planned 
for Managers 


Full Staff of Instructors to 
Have Charge of Bureau 
School in New York 


Managers Vitally Interested 





Prominent Metropolitan Underwrit- 
ters Assisting in Management of 
Program to Start Next Week 





The results of seven years of field investiga- 
tion by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau form the background of the lecture course 
to be conducted from October 15-18, inclusive, 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, under the auspices 
of the Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York. The local committee in charge of 
the School consists of E. G. McWilliam, chair- 
man; Joseph D. Bookstaver, James P. Graham, 
Jr., George A. Kendrick, Theodore M. Riehle, 
Jr., Harold L. Taylor and Horace H. Wilson. 
Members of the Bureau staff who will conduct 
the School are John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
H. G. Kenagy and S. G. Dickinson. 


The subjects comprising the curriculum have 
been selected by the Bureau as those most im- 
portant to the agency builder. This lecture 
course has been given over twenty-five times to 
a total of over eleven hundred managers, general 
agents and supervisors. 

In reality, the four-day lecture course con- 
sists of fifteen different courses, as follows: 
Why Build an Agency, Recruiting Good Human 
Material, Sources of New Men, Selecting New 
Agents, Describing and Selling the Job to Pros- 
pective Agents, Financing Agents, Fundamen- 
tals of a Good Training Program, Supervision, 
Developing the Agent’s Personality, Cultivating 
Policyholders and Conservation, Agency Con- 
tests, Agency Meetings, Agency Office Costs, 
Organizing Manager’s Time, and Planned 
Agency Building. 
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Albert M. Johnson, Chairman Robert D. Lay, President 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY > 
of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 


Established 1868 


Your Future 


Your PRESENT success is due to your PRESENT efforts— 
YOUR FUTURE SUCCESS is due to your PRESENT foresight. 
When you look ahead, you realize the importance of certain factors 
essential to your success in the years to come. 


Your Company must be of an AGE and SIZE to assure stability, 
and yet not so old that it is aged, and not so large that the personal 
touch has faded into an impersonal relationship inevitable with 
a personnel so extensive that the INDIVIDUAL is submerged in 
the MASS. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, organized in 1868, with assets of 
$60,000,000 and Insurance in force of $300,000,000 furnishes a 
Company background which assures immediate success and a 
future dependent entirely upon your own individual efforts. 


The Company issues all standard forms of policies—Accident 
and Health Insurance in connection with Life—Substandard— 
Non-Medical—it is a Company with just what you wish for to 
enable you to do your utmost. 


There are one or two openings for men of Agency Manager 
calibre in desirable territory. If you are making good now and 
looking ahead this is an institution to which you should make 
known your talents, hopes and ambitions. 


Address: Walter E. Webb, Vice-President, 
29 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Vincent P. Whitsitt Elected 
General Counsel 





Fills Post in Life Presidents Organ- 
ization Vacant Since Death of 
the Late Job E. Hedges 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, attorney of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents since 
June, 1927, was elected its general counsel at 
the regular bi-monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday, October 1. The position 
had been vacant since the death of the Honor- 
able Job E. Hedges in February, 1925. Mr. 
Whitsitt, who was graduated from De Pauw 
University in 1914 and from Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School in 1920, entered the service 
of the association more than nine years ago. 
Prior to being attorney, he was assistant sec- 
retary for a number of years. Mr. Whitsitt 
was born in Salem, Indiana, on August 2, 1891, 


and was capitain in the United States Army 
Aviation Service during the war. 
At the same meeting, Mr. Hobart S. Weaver, 


who in Deccember, 1928, was appointed to be an 
assistant secretary of the association, was elected 
to suceed Mr. Whitsitt as its attorney. Mr. 
Weaver was born in Torrington, Conn., in 
March, 1894, and was an honor graduate of 
Yale University in 1916. He was graduated 
from Columbia University Law School in 
1920. He was in active practice of the law 
for more than eight years in New York city 
before joining the association's staff last year. 
He was a lieutenant in the United States 
Army during the war. 
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Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good. as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 
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Seven New Group Buyers 

Seven organizations located in various sec- 
tions of the country have recently acquired 
salary allotment insurance for the protection 
of their employees. The policies were issued 
by The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, according to an announcement made 
from that company’s home office at Newark. 

The names of the firms follow: 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, Port- 
land, Ore.; Vollmer Brothers Garage, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; J. B. Eames & Co., (theatre 
and garage), Littleton, N. H.; Berlin Police 
Commission, Berlin, N. H.; Emporium Pub- 
lishing Co., Emporium, Pa., Tri City Motor 
Co., Granite City, Ill.; and P. Daubenspeck & 
Co., Inc., (auto sales) Milroy, Ind. 


Girard Life Issues New Policy 

A new Preferred Risk Whole Life Partici- 
pating Policy has just been announced by the 
Girard Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

This policy will be issued only on first class 
lives between the ages of 20 and 55, and for a 
minimum amount of $5,000. The policy will not 
be issued to applicants whose occupation or 
whose environment would preclude them from 
being considered as first-class insurance risks. 
Disability benefits, waiver of premium and 
annuity may be added to the policy and also the 
double indemnity benefits. 

The reserve basis is on the New Jersey 
(1922) standard, at three and one-half per cent, 
it is announced. 
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Fostering Longevity 


a 

The Guardian was one of the earliest among Life 
Companies to avail itself of the services of the Life 
Extension Institute, whose vital work in prolonging 
life through the periodical health-check-up has be- 
come universally appreciated by the insuring public, 
as well as by the Life Insurance profession. 


This valuable Health Service is available free to 
all Guardian policyholders, regardess of size of 
It is felt to represent by no means an unim- 
portant factor in the consistently low mortality ex- 
perience enjoyed by The Guardian for many years 


Send for Publication 289, outlining this and other 
features of The Guardian’s Service Program—of use 
to the Policyholder while living—to the Beneficiary 


Bd 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Advocates Old Age Pensions 
for Life Offices 


Dr. Cook’s Committee Recommends 
Liberality in Treatment of Aged 
Employees 

Selfishness has not been found successful in 
modern business, Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice- 
president of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis, Minn., told the Life Office 
Management Association, which conferred at the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life office at Springfield, 
Mass., last week. Dr. Cook presented the 
report of a committee, which studied the prac- 
tices of life insurance companies concerning 
the granting of sick benefits, vacations, em- 
ployees’ life insurance and pensions. 

Dr. Cook offered the observation that it 
would be inconsistent if life insurance com- 
panies did not practice what they preached 
and in the report which followed demonstrated 
that life offices generally take a liberal and 
generous attitude in respect to these practices. 

The report pointed out that due to the 
strenuous competition now extant in business 
and industry the aged and infirm were not 
allowed to work and the middle aged found 
it difficult to secure employment. Moreover, 
the economic situation is such that children 
are no longer able to support their parents 
at an early age. Thus has arisen the acute 
need for pension systems which the committee 
has found thoroughly advantageous for life 
offices. Thus far the pension plan has not 
proved expensive, the average of 11 per cent 
of the payroll being more than returned in 
the saving which acompany it. 

The ideal pension system was described as 
one in which there was a voluntary contribu- 
tory arrangement with the company paying two 
per cent of the average salary multiplied by 
the number of years of service. It was pointed 
out that the “hidden pension” is always present 
with companies which feel obligations towards 
old employees. In other words, since it is 
the practice of companies to carry old em- 
ployees who may be ill, irritable or incompe- 
tent, a regular uniform pension system might 
as well be installed. 





Large Contract Signed 

One of the largest life insurance policies 
ever written at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
negotiated by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company with Howard H. Morgan, vice- 
‘president and general manager of the Pickwick- 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., for 1500 employees of 
their motor coach system. 

The group policy offers all employees of the 
bus company throughout its wide territory, life 
insurance, accidental death and dismemberment, 
and weekly health and non-occupational acci- 
‘dent benefits. The totals are one and one-half 
‘million dollars in life insurance protection, a 
like amount in accidental death and dismem- 
berment and approximately $20,000 in weekly 
benefits. ; j iF | 
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New Metropolitan Tower 
Building 

That new one hundred-story building 
to be erected by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, as detailed in recent 
leading dailies of the country seems to 
be largely visionary at the present time. 
Tue SpEcTATOR is informed that while 
the Metropolitan owns the block in ques- 
tion and will undoubtedly build anew in 
future, no definite plans have been de- 
cided upon as yet. 

Numerous drawings from prominent 
architects have been considered and such 
plans are still being considered. The 
explaination of the hundred-story project, 
however, involves an imaginative real 
estate reporter on one of the metropolitan 
dailies. This young man is said to have 
asked a competent architect whether or 
not it would be possible to build a 100- 
story building on the plot. Upon being 
informed that the scheme rested within 
the bounds of possibility the story imme- 
diately went forth that the Metropolitan 
was in the race for highest-building-in- 
the-world honors, if any. 

No one has yet suggested that the 
famous New York landmark, the Tower, 
be razed together with the building on 
the north and that a dual tower building 
of about 400 stories replace the two build- 
ings, the merger to combine the best 
features of each, and until something 
more definite is forthcoming from the 
Metropolitan officials, this news medium 
is going to use the proverbial grain of 
salt with all rumor stories concerning the 
new edifice. 











New Group Coverage 





Alabama Bankers Association Gives 
Big Contract to All States Life 
Insurance Company 
The Alabama Bankers Association has allotted 
to the All States Life, of Montgomery, the 
group insurance or member banks, including in- 
surance on their directors and employees. Ben 
W. Lacy, president of the All -States, advises 
THE SPECTATOR that four thousand people will be 
directly affected by the awarding of this con- 
tract, and probably five times that many in- 
directly. Under the company’s group extension 
plan, the group insurance will be available to 
members of the families of officers, directors 
and employees of banks who are members of 

the Alabama Association. 

The initial premium will be eighty cents per 
$1000 per month, but members of the group will 
be given the advantage of any reduction in rate 
that may be made possible after computation. 

Double and triple coverage will be granted 
under the company’s new copyrighted form of 
policy for an additional premium of fifteen 
cents per $1000 per month. 





New Southern Company 
Shows Progress 





Mississippi Life and Casualty Com. 
pany, Jackson, All Ready to 
Commence Operations 

Jackson, Miss., Oct. 5.—The Mississippi 
Life and Casualty Insurance, which has been in 
process of formation for several months past, 
has applied for permission of the commissioner 
of insurance to issue sick and accident policies 
and life policies on the industrial plan. The 
company will continue the sale of its stock until 
$1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus has 
been subscribed and paid in, and when this has 
been accomplished, it will issue life insurance 
on the ordinary plan. It has already so!d 
enough stock to qualify under the State law, but 
regardless of this fact, it does not contemplate 
entering the ordinary life field until all of its 
authorized capital has been paid. 

The officers dnd directors include some of 
the best known and most successful business 
and professional men in Mississippi. Dr. W. W. 
Smithson is president, W. C. Batson, vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. J. W. Barksdale, chief medical in- 
spector, George W. May, general counsel, A. J. 
Oubre, treasurer, and H. O. Jones, secretary. 


Insurance Trade Journal Advertising 

A letter of inquiry from a life insurance 
company official recently inspired A. J. Wohl- 
gemuth, secretary of the Rough Notes Company, 
to write “An Open Letter About Life Insurance 
Trade Journal Advertising.” This pamhplet 
of 58 pages, in addition to the explanatory 
preface, deals with the general topics, “What 
can we expect from our advertising?,” and 
“How can we improve our advertising?” The 
chapter titles further indicate the scope of the 
pamphlet as follows: “Who sees life insurance 
trade journal advertising?; general results; 
direct results; debatable questions; other letters 
from advertisers; what is wrong with life in- 
surance advertising?; where can we find in- 
teresting copy?; finding and seeing illustra- 
tions ; catching the readers’ attention; summary. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth presents many good argu- 
ments in favor of life insurance companies 
advertising in trade journals, and places con- 
siderable emphasis upon the indirect advantages 
of building up good will. This he believes 
strengthens the loyalty of agents and gives 
the company which is advertising a standing in 
the field which it could not otherwise obtain. 
As to this he says: 

“The biggest asset that any company can 
have, greater than its assets, capital, or surplus, 
is the item not shown in its annual statement, 
‘good will.’ This means the good will, spirit, 
enthusiasm, intelligence and organization of its 
agency force combined with its reputation and 
standing—the good opinion held concerning it— 
by the insurance world, which in turn governs 
the position it occupies with the public at large. 
A company can have ‘good wili assets’ only 
to the extent to which it is known; if a com- 
pany is not known it can have no good will 
assets whatever. 
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| THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


TOP COMMISSIONS 
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POLICIES THAT SELL 











Urges Scheme for Insurance 
of Unemployed 





Senator Robertson Addresses Cham- 
ber of Commerce Convention; 
Question Urgently De- 
mands Attention 


The question of some type of unemployment 
insurance is urgently demanding attention, 
stated Senator Robertson, formerly Minister 
of Labor, addressing the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce convention, on the subject of 
the contribution of labor to the partnership. 

“Is it not conceivably possible to es:ablish a 
reserve fund for workmen when unemployed 
as well as a reserve fund to ensure stability 
in dividend premiums,” the Senator asked. “If 
workmen in busy periods earn surplus profits 
are they not entitled tq a certain amount from 
that source during periods of forced unem- 
ployment?” These are questions which work- 
men in industry are seriously asking themselves. 

Senator Robertson pointed out that industry 














Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 

ate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
Tncludes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 










This is the easiest selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 








Write for territory to 






Agency Superintendent 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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willingly contributed to and supported a fund 
to compensate workmen killed or injured in its 
service and felt it could co-operate with Labor 
and the State in working out a plan based 
on a similar principle to cover unemployment. 


Life Group Meeting 
(Concluded from page 7) 

week 40,000 programs were sent to their agents 
who in turn distributed them among policyhold- 
ers and prospects. He pointed out that sales of 
life insurance in the territory reached by their 
broadcasting station had materially increased. 

Emil C. Rassmann of the American Central 
eLife in no uncertain terms deplored the use of 
advertising novelties and souvenir gifts to pros- 
pects and policyholders. He stated this practice 
was merely a form of bribery and that the ex- 
perience of his company was that renewals on 
business acquired by this means had a much 
larger lapse ratio than that of business sold 
solely on its own merit. 

Clifford Elvins of the Imperial Life of Can- 








Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


ada described the uses his company is making 
of billboards. He stated that this method of 
advertising was devised to met the competition 
of larger companies in Canada who were spend- 
ing larger sums of money for newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Robert G. Richards of the Atlantic Life ‘fa- 
vored the use of leaflets of publishing houses 
when the prices and effectiveness of the leaflet 
justified it but recommended the preparation of 
their own material by the companies in most 
cases. 

Rex B. Magee of the Lamar Life described 
his companies use of moving picture films in 
schools, American Legion posts and small town 
theatres. These films are of a semi-news nature 
and have been used to great advantage. 

The advantages of cooperative advertising 
were pointed out by J. E. Niles of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau who stated that 
the idea was still in its infancy although it has 
been strongly recommended by the committee of 
the bureau as well as the committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York City 
Founded 1850 





ENJOYING A RECORD YEAR 
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Life Insurance Company of Virginia ae ena ar 
It Your Last Change 
Richmond, Virginia wal tc 
Incorporated 1871 If you go with the Columbus Mutual, you will never 
seek a new connection, for its distinctive system guar- 


antees Lowest Net Cost and Satisfaction to Policy- 
holders and Maximum Compensation and Satisfaction 





Insurance in Force 





Over $349,000,000 to Fieldmen. This Company does not lose Policy- 
holders financially able to keep their insurance in force 
Po i en nor does it lose Producing Agents. 
Over $6 1.500.000 There are no middlemen—General Agents, Branch 
9 9 


Managers, etc. Great savings, thus effected, go to 
Policyholders and Fieldmen. 


The Columbus Mutual’s Agency Appointing Privi- 
Over $4,500,000 lege opens the door to the most profitable endeavor in 


Life Insurance. 





Payments to Policyholders in 1928 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since An immediate inquiry will well repay you. 
Organization 


Over $51,500,000 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 















































Joun G. WALKER Braprorp H. WALKER C. W. Brandon, President Columbus, Ohio 
Chairman of the Board President : 
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Greatest Year in the History of 


THE COLONIAL 
with 
over 500,000 Policies in force 
Insuring over 
































; Oo fe : Y) e one 
Separating Chaff from Wheat One Hundred and Five Million 
THRESHING time is here and the farmer is Dollars 
separating the chaff from his wheat. . 
CONSISTENT in separating the “‘chaff from We issue straight life, endowment, double 
the wheat’, when writing Auto risks, Com- indemnity and disability policies, thus af- 
monwealth Casualty Company has long since fording protection for the whole family— 
enabled its agents to offer sound insurance at children and adults—through our Industrial 
minimum cost. and Ordinary departments. 
MERIT RATING is nothing new to Common- 
Ith S. al as si 
mate aan A Strong and Efficient Organization Devoted 
Commonwealth Casualty Co. to the Best Ideals of Life Insurance Service 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
W. FREELAND KENDRICK anes E. W. COOK THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen"! Muge of America. Home Office, Jersey City, N. 5. 
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Left Fortune Hunters, Back 
as Fox Hunters 





Three Village Celebrities Pay Re- 
turn Visit to Old Home Town 
in Distinguished Company 

Monticello, Georgia, is a comparatively small 
town and seldom figures in national news 
dispatches. But then you might point out that 
Napoleon was, comparatively speaking, a small 
man, or that Lincoln was born in a compara- 
tively small house. Anyway, the fact remains 
tha three of the Home Town Boys came back 
to that village last week in a big way. By 
way of introduction we say these things. And 
to introduce the personalities referred to, meet 
L. W. Roberts, John D. Robinson and Wal:er 
C. Hill, the latter nationally known by reason 
of his position as vice-president of the Retail 
Credit Company. 

All three were born and raised in Monticello, 
Left the town with very liitle attention some 
years ago, but returned with the proverbial 
keys to the city. The ocasion of their return 
from the Capital City of Atlanta, where each 
had carved out a career known to all “Who's 
Who” readers, was an annual fox hunt. Dis- 
tinguished Georgians from all lines of industry 
took part in the festivities, which included 
an old fashioned barbecue and the party was 
written up by the Georgia press from all angles. 
Besides the celebrities mentioned was THE 
SPECTATOR’S well known cartoonist, Marvin C. 
Mobley, insurance man of Atlanta, and whose 
name is mentioned only by license allotted the 
editorial and reportorial desk. The hunt was 
a great success, participated in by more than 
a hundred prominent Atlantians and Monti- 
celloians, who were, incidentally, for more than 
ninety per cent, numbered among The Promin- 
ent Patrons of Life Insurance recently pub- 
lished by THE SPECTATOR. 

The protograph reproduced below shows a 
part of the group just after their arrival in the 
old home town and just before starting the 
round of celebration which marked the gala 
occasion. 
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Alfred E. Smith Resigns as Metro- 
politan Life Director 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York State, submitted his resignation as a 
director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company at the last meeting of the board. 
The distinguished New York statesman stated 
that press of personal business made it im- 
possible for him to do justice to his work as 
a director of the company. He was urged by 
associated officials to withhold or reconsider 
his action. 


Best September on Record 

The Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis closed the biggest September in its his- 
tory with a new business total of $5,418,345, a 
gain of 32 per cent, or nearly one-third over 
the September production in 1928. 

September is the twelfth consecutive month 
in which produc:ion has totaled $5,000,000 or 
over, thus rounding out a full year of $5,000,- 
000-and-over months. 


Alabama Agents Meet 

Alabama agents of the Industrial Life and 
Health Insurance Company were entertained 
recently in Birmingham in honor of the open- 
ing of the company’s new offices in the Wood- 
ward Building. A dinner was given the agents 
at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, when an ad- 
dress was delivered by H. T. Dobbs, vice- 
president of Atlanta. 


Fraser Agency Production 
The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company reports paid-for 
business for the month of September, 1929, of 
$1,537.000, with a total for the year 1929 of 
$21,929,070. This compares wi.h the year 1928 
Month of September, 1928, $1,- 


as follows: 


536, 100; January, 1928, to September, 1928, 
$18,026,700. 


MN 


From left to right, 
in the foreground, 
Walter C. Hill, 
Chip Robert and 
James D. Robin- 
son, the Monticel- 
lo boys who made 
good in the big 
city. At the ex- 
treme right, L. W. 
Robert, Sr., pio- 
neer railroad 
builder in Georgia 
who is still active 
in the firm of Ro- 
bert & Co., Atlan- 
ta, which his son 
has lifted to such 
new records of 
achievement for 
the South, and 
Georgia in partic- 
ular 


MN 
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Child Mortality Record Still 


Impressive 





Annual Death Toll Among Children 
Under Fifteen Equals Casu- 
alties of World War 

New York, N. Y.—Accidents and disease 
take a yearly toll of more than 45,000 lives 
among school children under 15 years of age 
in the United States—a total that almost equals 
the killed in action in the American Army 
during the World War. If deaths of pre-school 
children are included, this toll amounts to a 
quarter of a million lives yearly, or five times 
the loss suffered during the war. 

An added impetus has been given to the 
child health movement by the call issued by 
President Hoover for a White House Con- 
ference on the care and protection of children, 
according to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s statistical bulletin, the authority for 
the above figures. Detailing the seriousness of 
this problem, the bulletin says: 

“Accidents, without a doubt, are the chief 
cause of mortality of children between the age 
of 5 and 15 years; one out of every five deaths 
occurring in these ages is due to an accident. 
Accidental deaths exceed the combined number 
from diptheria, measles, scarlet fever, typhoid 
and appendicitis; each of which is a major 
cause of mortality among school children. 
First consideration in a program of child 
protection must, therefore, be given to the 
prevention of accidental deaths. 











AUGUST REGISTERS 


8th consecutive 
month’s gain! 


Directly following the announcement of 
a DEFINITE SALES PLAN for 1929, 
which included the new [IIlustration 
Book, a dividend increase averaging 40% 
and a complete new line of policies for 
children with the new PAYOR INSUR- 
ANCE FEATURE, production has stead- 
ily increased month after month. 


For eight consecutive months in 1929 
Mutual Trust has shown a gain in both 
written and paid business. The average 
gain in written business is 20.4% and 
37.8% in paid business. 


These steady and consistent increases 
month after month prove conclusively 
that Mutual Trust is growing at an un- 
usual pace. Such gains and such progress 
cannot merely be the workings of fate. 
THERE MUST BE A REASON. Onur 
booklet “CHOOSING A COMPANY?” will 
be sent to you on request. 


CARL A. PETERSON, Vice-President 


Mutual Trust 


LIFE INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
f 77 West Washington Street f 
iy CHICAGO, ILLINOIS fi 


a5 As Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL” €335 
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“In This Way We Measure” 


. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well 
{£4 measure its success by the good it performs 
rather than by great size. Through eighty-six years 
THE Mutua Lire INSuRANCE CoMPANY OF NEW 
York, the “first American Company,” has measured 
its success by the scope, manner and degree of its 
service. In such a way it is measuring now as its 
service broadens. 


_ Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, sub- 
stantial dividends, income settlement provisions, 
Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits, and 
prompt payments and practices for convenience of 
members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who 
know that success is according to the natural law 
of compensation—that the best comes to those who 
give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
. of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd e~* saaaataead 


an 
Manager of Agencies 











MANAGERS WANTED 


In Illinois and Missouri 


asta 








We have attractive open- 
ings for Managers in sev- 
| eral sections of the above 

states. Replies strictly 
confidential. 














THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Charles A. Moore, President 
| Edward C. Wills, Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE 
AMERICAN GUARANTY Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
J. B. Coambs, President 











oe AMG 9” 66 AMG ” 
FULL LIABILITY 
COVERAGE AND 
AUTOMOBILE PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 


“AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY 




















GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


POSE BARRY DIETZ 
President 


WM. J. ALEXANDER 
Secretary 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 
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The Market for Life Insurance 


Suggestions as to Where the American Agent Will Have to Look 
for the Tremendous Total of Business That Will 
Replace the First Hundred Billion 


By Watton L. CRocKER 


President of The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


that of head of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and as head of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Walton L. Crocker was a timely speaker 
at the Fortieth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters at 
Washington. He opened his address by em- 
phasizing the great importance the National 
Chamber of Commerce would inevitably play in 
the Era of the Second Hundred Billion. 
Speaking of the market for this next big mile- 
stone in insurance Mr. Crocker said: 


| PPEARING in a most unique capacity, 


The Second Hundred Billion 


“In approaching the subject matter of the 
title, let me say that I regret there has not been 
time for research which might have added fig- 
ures of considerable worth to the paper, hence, 
I am obliged to deal largely with generalities. 
Mine not to reason why the title and why its 
assignment to me. Mine only to answer the 
call and to examine the probabilities with all 
possible judicial balance and candor. 

“While there are certain self-evident truths 
about the market for the second 100 billion, and 
there is already accumulated a certain experi- 
ence which in the main may guide out thought 
ence which in the main may guide our thought 
to reasonably correct assumptions, the theme 
undeniably invokes the prophetic vision. Now 
prophets generally have had a difficult time in 
this world. Nobody loves the Jeremiah. Yet 
on the other hand, if prophecies be too rose- 
colored, and fail to materialize, the result is 
just as bad for the prophet and for everybody 
who, believing the word to be inspired, acts on 
it. I do not essay the role of prophet. I seek 
merely to point out possibilities. Any predic- 
tion by anybody as to which way life insurance 
will go in the next quarter century should be 
regarded with these thoughts in view, and with 
the reservation that it in truth holds much of 
speculation. We can please our imaginations 
by guessing, but the truth will be known only 
after the event. The question really is,—how 
much of market have we? 

“Since the first 100 billions was reached many 


* Address before Washington Convention. 
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statistics have been shown as to the significance 
of this great sum in contrast to the national 
wealth and income. Nearly everybody in the 
country, as far as I can see, has had a shot at 
this obvious comparison-mark. Nevertheless I 
an venturing to cover some of the same ground 
as a proper and necessary prelude to such a pa- 
per as I have been asked to give. I ask you to 
bear with one more repetition for that reason. 

“As ascertained for 1927 by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, the wealth of the 
Country was just over 336 billion dollars, while 
the national income of that year was not quite 
equal to 76% billions. A committee on Recent 
Economic Changes, organized by Mr. Hoover 
while he was Secretary of Commerce, made 
some studies under the direction of Prof. Mor- 
ris A. Copeland of Cornell University, and 
found the figure of national income in 1925, the 
year for which the most complete study seems 
to have been made, to be nearly 82 billions. 
The same authority estimates the national in- 
come of 1926 as 89 billions. The Conference 
Board figures for 1927, however, were 2 bil- 
lions less than 1926, which might be accepted 

TALKS OF NEW MARKETS 





Walton L. Crocker 


as an indication that there may be reasonable 
doubt of too strong a growth in the subsequent 
figures. There have been printed other and 
even larger income figures than either of these. 
Now as between these various authorities one 
may take his choice, although a conserva- 
tive essayist might be expected to lean 
toward the conservative figure. For our pur- 
pose, either or any one of them will do, for 
they all seem to show that the first 100 billions 
of life insurance, which insures the people of 
the United States for an average of approxi- 
mately only $800 per person, somewhat more 
than equals a quarter of the national wealth and 
more than one year’s income of the nation as 
a whole. The question of the amplitude of our 
market then, so far as it depends upon these 
two factors, is open to individual judgment. 


How Many Life Insurers? 


“If we attempt to examine the question of 
how many of the insurable population already 
carry life insurance, we very naturally are 
forced to assumptions based on averages which, 
as in the foregoing paragraph, may or may not 
accord with the fact. Mr. George T. Wight, 
reporting on behalf of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, estimates that 65 millions 
of them do so. On that basis the average 
carried by the insured population would be 
around $1,500 per person. Whether this helps 
to prove the inadequacy of the insurance carried 
may be judged by you as well as by me. There 
are no figures which go to show it to be 
adequate. 

“All these figures can do is to present a gen- 
eral picture to the mind. We are dealing with 
such huge and over-fluctuating amounts, covering 
such a vast field and including such necessarily 
elusive factors as to make difficult closely ac- 
curate analysis. Nevertheless, the assumption 
may well be indulged in favor of the theory 
that the people of the United States, the heav- 
iest life-insured of any of the World’s peoples, 
are yet underinsured. As life underwriters we 
are bound to think so until the contrary is 
proved by experience. 

“As a practical matter it is entirely probable 
that only a nominal portion of the actual present 
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monetary value of the lives of our populace, 
measured by their average life expectation and 
their present , wealth-producing power, could 
ever be insured at any one time. To expect 
more would be to place too great a strain upon 
income needed or desired for other purposes. 
But it is fair to assume that in the aggregate, 
an amount of insurance equal to two years’ in- 
come at the least, and possibly more, could be 
carried without even beginning to suggest dis- 
turbance of the economic balance. If this be 
admitted, the achievement of the 2nd 100 billion 
should progress without raising any real or ma- 
terial question of future market for the serv- 
ices of life insurance. As this reasoning takes 
no account of increasing population or wealth, 
it may err on the side of conservatism, but that 
in itself is by no means an undesirable thing. 

“You have already learned that the second 
half of the first 100 billion was put on in a little 
more than six and a half years, the first 50 
billions having been reached in 1922. On the 
basis of the Census figures for that year, which 
show the national wealth as 320 billions, and 
the figures by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board and those of the Federal Trade 
Commission which place the national income at 
around 62 billions for the same year, (though 
Prof. Copeland places it at about 66 billions, 
the growth of life insurance appears to have 
gained rapidly on the growth in national wealth. 
In other words, in the same period in which 
the life insurance was doubled, the national 
wealth gained in all probability, not more than 
one-tenth and the income very likely not more 
than one-third, as far as can be judged in the 
absence of exact figures for 1928-29. 

“Here again, however, we are reasoning upon 
assumptions so vast and vague as possibly to 
cast our conclusions into nothing more than a 
very general picture of a given condition. 


Expanding Base 

“As we consider the possibilities of future 
expansion we may with some show of reason 
expect the life insurance of the country to come 
from increasingly broader geographical base.. 
Doubtless the bulk of the first 100 billions has 
come from the areas of denser population. The 
industrial centers are probably fairly well cov- 
ered, though I have no right to assume ade- 
quately so, even yet. But the next quarter cen- 
tury may see a more vigorous growth of smaller 
communities, due to the rapid spread of the 
facilities of urban life to those places. 

“Mr. Martin J. Insul, in a striking address 
entitled ‘America’s New Frontier,’ has treated 
that point very interestingly, showing rapid 
overcoming of isolation, and the possibility of 
smaller cities, towns and even villages being 
likely to acquire living attractions not hitherto 
possessed by them in any considerable measure. 
The implication is that if this movement ac- 
quires sufficient momentum its result may be to 
draw a larger population from the over-con- 
gested centers toward less crowded smaller cen- 
ters over a wider geographical field. 

“Moreover, business is spreading itself. The 
chain system, already so large a factor in dis- 
tribution, undoubtedly is to manifest itself more 
fully in manufacture. The movement is clearly 
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discernible. Business industrial entities more 
and more become national in spread, in order to 
survive. This means that production as well as 
distribution, must be no longer localized, but 
far-flung. In time this must invite new 
growth in places hitherto backward. 

“By the same token may it perhaps come to 
pass that by degrees the agricultural community 
can become more adequately insured than we 
believe it to be at present. Problems of finance 
and of distance are here involved. The farmer, 
besides being conservative in such matters as 
life insurance has not been easy to reach, nor 
always able to pay for what insurance we feel 
he ought to have. It would be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished could his condition largely 
improve. And we can be certain that accept- 
ance of an increased ministration of life in- 
surance would be a valuable thing for the ag- 
ricultural community as a whole. Time, and 
the increase of facilities in communication will 
no doubt make this vitally important section of 
our population a more decisive factor in our 
market. 


Women of Future 

“Nor should we forget the part in our 2nd 
hundred billion to be taken by woman, for in 
life insurance as in citizenship, she is to be rec- 
ognized and reckoned with. Authoritative fig- 
ures are lacking as to how much of the first 
100 billions is upon the lives of women, but life 
insurance men well know her increasing partici- 
pation in the movement, both as insurant and 
as business factor in field and office. 

“In many thousands of homes she has been 
and is the insurance authority and administrator 
of the family. This truth is particularly to be 
noted in the large numbers of homes served by 
industrial insurance. As she goes into business 
she more and more carries her own insurance 
as part of her estate. And women who are 
owners of wealth, with increasing frequency 
take the prudent course of estate protection of- 
fered through this means. The acceptance of 
the insurance principle thus to be noted, prom- 
ises to receive much practical stimulus from the 
attitude of receptive interest reported’as man- 
fested by women’s clubs. 

“As insurant, woman presents a good record, 
not only from a mortality standpoint, but as one 
of a class not prone to give up what has once 
been acquired. Economically, therefore, she 
perfectly fits into the picture as an equal with 
the masculine element; while as a business fac- 
tor in field and office, she has come to attain 
a recognized standing through demonstrated 
efficiency.” 

In closing Mr. Crocker said: 

“You enter upon the era of the second hun- 
dred billion under promising conditions, with 
the institution of life insurance a household 
word the length and breadth of the land, con- 
veyed to’nearly every home by the press of 
the United States as a service to its millions of 
readers, and with a market. of as yet untested 
possibilities. 

“The question of primary importance to you 
and your colleagues all over the field is how 
much of their increased income can the people 
be induced to devote to this wise and prudent 





provision, having due regard for their other 
obligations or desires in life. To the ascertain- 
ment of this you are to devote the days that 
follow, well knowing that the objective will 
worthily call forth your best qualities as mili- 
tant salesmen and wise counsellors. Indeed the 
counsellor in you all must guide and direct the 
salesman in you, else the effort must fail of its 
most desirable effect. 

“It will be a whole-hearted competition with 
the glittering array of present-day services and 
commodities, among which not the least at the 
moment is the stock market, appealing to the 
human taste for something that thrills, some- 
thing of magnetic attraction to the pocket-nerve, 
of enticing and dynamic conviction to the mind 
and desire of man, alluringly thrust into notice 
through the skillful and artistic approach af- 
forded by the printing press and the other de- 
vices of publicity. 

“It appears you must as heretofore, though 
not so single handed, continue to seek, find and 
persuade. Growing public familiarity with the 
institution, now so huge as to command notice 
from its very size, will no doubt continue in 
measure to assist your work as the days go on. 
The institution of life insurance as such, needs 
no advertising, although its main uses and new 
adaptations may with profit be spread before the 
public. This would not involve continuous pro- 
grams. Continuous publicity will no doubt be 
employed by individual advertisers, each with 
his own objective. And so the helpful process 
of education will be forwarded, as life compan- 
ies and other interested forces on occasion dis- 
play name and services in the press generally. 
But after all, the procuring of applications from 
healthy people in whom the instinct to live be- 
gets the buoyant certainty of long life for them, 
is an individual task. Those are the very people 
you are after. They are not too easily moved 
to pay good money to make more secure theif 
future life-value or to help secure value al- 
ready accumulated, all for the benefit of some- 
one else. 

A Man’s Obligation 

What should be the position before the 
bar of the community’s judgment, of a man 
who marries a woman, without availing .himself 
of this ready and well-known means of making 
good in part his obligation to her? If all the 
brides would insist on a good life insurance 
on the groom before going to the altar, there 
would be some happier homes and fewer widows 
left without resources of any material sort. We 
cannot go so far as to agree that such a thing 
should be compulsory, because we do not like 
economic or sumptuary compulsion through 
statute law, but there is a moral obligation on 
the part of almost every one to carry life in- 
surance, if he can, in these days, as an implied 
duty to society. But as action on this point 
must arise from the free will of the people, 
there is where the service of the life agent dem- 
onstrates itself and justifies him as a social 
factor. 

“These considerations infer the existence of 
a technique necessarily sensitive and responsive 
to social and commercial progress or change. 
And so it must be. There can be no standing 
still while the rest of the world goes by. 


THE SPECTATOR 
October 10, 1929 
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1928 AvERAGES* 
COMPANIES 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1914 | 1919 } 1924 | 1914 
Expected | Actual | 1928 to | to | t 
1918 | 1923 | 1928 | 1928 
TP a i ie ai 72.68] 71.96] 80.20} 69.37] 99.62| 66.01] 62.27] 54.65] 59.10] 68.72| 63.95| 61.32| 64.44) 64.36) $36,188,318] $25,168,911] 69.50] 80.46) 62.06| 65.14) 69.01 
‘American Central.............+-+: 58.88| 64.32| 54.08] 49.66]/103.82| 62.62] 46.11] 52.17| 42.98] 46.86] 50.40| 48.40] 62.89] 59.67] 2,040,273] 1,183,444] 58.00] 68.07} 50.54] 56.43) 56.18 
Milena Biles oe. Nee anvice 52.20] 66.64] 51.90] 42.80]106.07| 49.11] 55.48] 42.81) 36.94] 38.95] 52.45] 42.89] 57.40] 48.43) 1,377,871 789,476| 57.30| 65.83] 45.39) 52.00) 51.86 
Bankers of Nebraska.............. 44.15| 29.73] 35.42] 37.53] 93.65| 46.79] 42.23] 30.18] 39.19] 39.86] 35.38| 38.87| 32.95] 36.30) 1,142,916 336,009] 29.40} 50.09] 39.27] 43.22) 39.47 
Bankers Reserve.............0+++ 38.31| 39.32] 41.90] 33.90] 89.14] 52.26] 39.65] 38.59] 43.20] 49.21| 37.08] 49.11| 46.81] 40.02} 1,175,118 447,085| 38.05| 49.90) 44.21) 42.05| 44.09 
Ra URE ...scksescceenes 34.54] 47.10] 31.15] 68.47/131.41| 83.72] 53.13] 47.56] 54.83] 44.69] 46.41] 28.56) 40.13] 43.40 435,038 179,064} 41.15| 66.06 56.07 40.90| 50.91 
Wee oC ook det wee 92.78| 89.58] 69.02] 62.78] 92.82| 76.66] 69.54] 63.63] 51.39] 71.98] 58.93] 63.60] 62.66] 53.82] 2,004,494] — 1,221,089] 60.94] 81.23] 66.08) 59.90) 66.81 
Cane Biss Yan'siie is 2 ancates 72.40| 77.93] 87.12] 76.05| 99.69] 56.19] 54.61] 49.45] 51.21] 53.98] 41.77] 41.20) 56.28] 54.12) 7,568,046} 4,188,797 82.64] 52.72] 50.83] 52.20 
Central Life, Iowa...........-+++- 32.47| 38.02] 36.02] 34.90]126.15| 62.51] 50.78] 33.02] 34.88] 33.98] 38.05] 37.98] 37.79] 31.63) 1,629,865 360 59.77| 39.43] 35.86) 40.55 
Columbia, Ohio..............006- 53.84| 35.19] 56.15] 70.43] 81.92| 48.88] 48.07] 50.16] 45.95! 63.58] 78.74| 55.63] 60.04] 78.33 169,029 070! 61.46] 51.24] 65.33) 59.39 
Columbian National............-- 54.74| 63.02) 46.29) 51.90]100. 26] 54.70) 48.08] 35.48] 57.26] 58.20] 52.28] 51.11] 64.19] 49.49] 2,148,500] 1,263,565 65.02} 50.84] 55.26) 55.48 
Connecticut General...........-+- 45.74| 69.21] 64.08] 46.73/107.82| 54.11) 55.18) 57.35] 53.74! 52.72] 49.05| 51.36] 35.04) 49.51) 10,561,030) 6,130,437 71.13} 54.47] 53.07) 54.93 
Connecticut Mutual.............. 62.40] 70.51] 63.71] 58.61] 87.25] 66.04] 61.68] 57.94] 47.83] 49.41] 46.43] 46.28] 52.65] 52.20) 7,811, 3,607,740 68.88] 55.82| 48.86] 55.28 
Continental American Life, Del.... | 23.40] 52.34] 40.80] 25.92/126.67| 54.82] 44.94] 36.37] 48.95] 59.96] 25.08] 42.56] 69.06] 29.24 742,959 356,562 53.83] 48.73] 43.58] 45.45 
Weraitaliin We We  oiossccattccy ees 74.40| 76.57] 75.96| 70.95|101.81| 71.24] 61.51] 52.89] 58.99) 56.192] 54.08! 52.15] 54.18] 54.00) 65,691,305] 38,338,063 80.68} 59.18] 54.80) 60.77 
Equitable of Iowa.............--- 33.80] 33.04] 43.07] 35.62] 96.70| 48.67] 46.97] 34.74] 40.31] 44.59] 34.95] 30.55] 35.20] 33.95} — 4,859,57 2,215,885 52.69| 42.54] 36.60) 40.59 
Wedwab ie vices siciscsvddseavwane 69.42] 32.61] 49.30] 50.78) 96.50) 58.74] 47.41] 52.09] 57.56] 46.60] 48.86] 52.82] 44.97] 44.68 1,147,195 ; 61.22] 52.09] 49.28] 52.10 
Fidelity Mutual................-. 88 92] 88.95) 90.86] 69.59]117.49] 72.32) 67.84] 59.45] 57.10] 59.59] 60.70| 54.94] 57.69] 58.74) 3,815,499] 2,283,968 91.15| 62.74] 58.43] 69.46 
Wragklin bate cc ces conwnnesceeee 66.62| 65.24] 64.15| 66.80] 86.74] 64.24] 49.82) 44.63! 52.77] 50.31] 53.56| 55.32] 51.70) 50.55) 2,024,447) —:1,182,751 70.65} 51.60] 53.96) 56.06 
Gusrethe Lilt coainncoccaesvixees 26.64| 26.11] 39.95| 37.14] 96.72] 44.65] 40.92] 36.67] 40.93] 45.48] 29.08] 17.05] 22.68] 29.95 475,543 135,762 50 14| 41.10] 25.89] 32.55 
Guardian of America.............- 73.58| 66.62] 61.05| 71.50|109.23| 66.56| 54.82] 46.59! 56.48] 52.02| 49.64] 53.33] 49.71] 47.90,  3,586,843/ 1,735,480 77.28| 55.03] 49.62] 57.38 
Home, New York............+0+: 67.04] 69.46] 64.89] 54.65/105.98]} 64.40] 57.39] 53.44) 62.86] 56.05] 62.40] 58.84] 54.65} 54.80] 3,265,791] 1,723,535 73.12| 56.44] 56.33} 59-83 
Illinois Life........ .. | 64.80] 57.41] 73.63] 58.16] 87.21] 61.72] 56.68] 51.22] 46.16] 49.16] 42.82| 45.77] 45.29] 48.96] 1,653,116 69.26) 52.64] 46.28| 53.46 
Indianapolis Life. . . 36.18| 35.20] 30.79| 54.32| 91.40] 49.53] 51.18] 26.70] 35.70] 26.88| 42.72] 40.47) 38.60] 38.56 23 353,097] ! 53.62| 35.76] 43.35) 42-25 
Kansas City Life. .. 52.74| 55.78] 52.64) 44.86|101.66| 57.30] 48.77] 39.58] 40.39] 65.08] 34.09} 40.92] 40.72] 44.02 3,633,014 1,711,081 68.11) 45.42] 41.83] 46.64 
LaFayette Life, Ind 38.45] 63.35| 44.35] 61.10] 57.70) 56.56] 23.52] 45.971 45.02] 46.08] 45.20] 40.74) 41.14) 62.22 233,040 122,591 53.17] 43.32] 48.89] 48.02 
Lamar Life................ 63.94] 72.37] 43.14] 48.84/121.00] 61.08] 67.95] 41.34] 49.74] 55.16] 37.95| 46.26] 51.90] 62.66 573,820 243,017 69.86} 55.05} 48.23) 57.72 
Lincoln National. ..............- 44.48] 34.85| 47.47| 31.84] 98.40] 47.88] 47.26] 37.56] 41.99] 55.61] 44.99] 47.60) 52.02] 58.72]  6,754,124| 3,606,894 58.66] 46.80) 52.13) 51.15 
Mamas oc 0205s occwacectess- 92.16] 84.58] 83.40] 85.75|107.62| 73.83] 67.91] 70.80] 76.05] 65.79] 73.34| 62.78] 78.68} 77.92 713,055 501,114 90.47) 70.741 72.57) 77.83 
SITS a Heat 82.94] 65.02] 65.93} 51.44|115.30| 80.80) 47.14] 62.15] 57.64] 61.99] 44.19] 61.58] 50.63] 47.54 180,352 729 76.68} 61.66] 49.52) 61.08 
Massachusetts Mutual. ..........- 59.42] 68.83] 64.75| 56.71| 91.29| 57.21| 57.63] 47.17] 52.86| 49.77] 50 00| 47.66] 50.68] 47.70} 15,958,902) 7,892,384 69.16} 52.44] 49.07) 53.49 
Midland Mutual...............-: 48.57| 17.70} 41.59| 31.72) 75.01] 55.65] 42.15) 31.73] 32.99] 27.49] 32.91] 42.93] 25.87| 49.48 : 304, 45.80| 35.85} 37.83} 38.28 
Midland National a............... 44.67| 29.12| 40.30] 27.32|117.76| 53.93] 36.11] 25.35] 46.79] 45.30] 30.48] 21.63] 60.12] 40.48 245,707 108,123 51.83] 41.50] 39.34] 44.22 
MURINE PE oo co ovsccseccccancs 23. 11| 39.72] 40.73] 27.31/111.86] 35.26] 45.19] 35.91] 26.93] 25.94] 27.82] 31.62] 29.29] 36.15 246,503 , 48.55} 33.85] 31.52} 37-97 
Minnesota Mutual.............-- 62.80| 70.22] 68.07| 56.76] 99.18] 60.26] 48.23) 44.60] 47.39] 53.75] 49.54] 52.36) 50.88) 40.05 531,406} 708,480} 46.27| 72.81) 50.45} 47.49] 52.47 
a aera 62.91] 57.73] 55.23] 55. 25/115. 22] 64.80] 54.96] 48.49] 52.49] 53/94] 55.80] 54.82] 58.58] 58.91] 9,329,197} 5,868,393] 62.91, 72.97} 53.97| 58.80} 58.99 
Mutual Benefit..............00+- 62.21| 56.37] 62.70| 51.35| 86.68] 60.76] 52.24] 48.69] 45.00] 53.24] 55.75] 48.64| 53.44] 50.16} 24,071,968] 14,215,798] 59.03} 64.66] 51.51] 53.47) 54.99 
Mutual, New York. ............-. 75.04| 73.54] 75.68] 71.62] 95.70} 63.01] 66.74] 56.25! 59.83] 63.40] 56.26] 52.85] 51.42] 54.45] 43,340,410) 23,785,228] 54.89) 78.64) 61.83] 53.96| 51.94 
Mutual Trust........3....ccee00 70.96| 72.82] 74.31] 59.49/114.30} 48.35) 58.46] 44.65] 49.17] 48.16] 50.52] 49.18) 46.42} 43.90} © 1,311,033 604,671) 46.11] 79.69] 48.81] 47.00} 52.95 
National of U.S. A..........02+++ 62.20| 64.03] 63.07| 67.44/116.46| 68.06) 64.82) 54.20) 57.75] 48.22| 53.66] 52.13] 56.02) 56.71) 2,786,271) 1,647,513] 59.12} 75.78 58.04) 56.08) 61.17 
NOE TDR SS 5 os ciccvcoesocasece 63.01| 65.86] 63.68] 63.66] 83.03] 63.23] 58.33] 51.72] 60.64! 49.85] 47.86] 49.90] 51.90) 53.41) 5,673,109] 3,125,735] 55.09] 68.50} 54.06) 51.89 56.01 
New England Mutual............. 59.02] 61.88] 62.96] 57.78|100.28] 53.13] 58.79] 43.55] 52.84] 46.69] 52.69] 45.88] 45.79] 49.75} 10,983,842] 5,774,211] 52.57) 69.79] 50.61) 49.41) 53.49 
Nee se) Bh ckeacavs 72.70| 73.42] 70.66| 70.82| 94.62] 78.62] 68.79] 56.24] 56.85) 55.59] 55.82] 53.72| 54.48] 52.12) 64,838,500} 37,120,052] 57.25] 76.94] 62.10] 54.69} 67.61 
North American, Canada.........- 54.87] 57.37| 88.00] 71.92|109.79| 55.79] 67.61] 40.18] 40.01] 48.78| 45.87] 39.05] 43.27] 46.91] 1,558,646 803,273} 51.54] 76.38| 52.45) 45.75] 48.38 
Northwestern Mutual............- 55.86] 60.31] 63.63) 54.26] 78.10) 57.06] 54.55] 47.72] 50.02] 50.21| 47.50) 47.40] 48.38] 48.81] 39,340,052) 22,956,963] 56.56] 62.90} 51.60] 49.98) 53.18 
Northwestern National............ 59.88] 52.47| 57.46] 53.61/119.20] 61.56] 53.30) 44.16] 41.79] 41.38) 38.51) 40.68) 45.36] 46.11) 2,458,728} 1,150,176] 46.79] 72.62) 46.86 48.38 
Ont, CME ooo oeccccieseces 45.62] 43.64] 44.73] 46.58/111.06| 64.97] 49.02] 33.35] 35.93] 46.40) 49.01] 39.15] 44.14] 45.25] 1,380,606 744,967| 53.98| 64.42| 44.34] 47.39] 48.25 
OMNI. Fo. 3 osx c coco seeut 43.85] 42.24] 34.07] 44.77] 79.94] 57.01] 40.68] 34.13] 31.11! 35.64] 28.00] 75.46) 47.19] 43.85 614,185 238,102] 38.77} 48.97] 39.71] 46.65) 45.11 
OQUMIIO TAIN obs cccsccetece 17.43] 37.82| 31.43] 46.04] 77.30] 65.74) 35.48] 20.99] 52.43] 37.53] 36.44] 42.79] 55.00) 52.47 433,124 170,994] 39.49] 48.61] 41.19] 45.47} 44.50 
Pacific Mutual.................-- 59.76] 65.39] 58.06] 60.25)104.54| 63.58) 51.50] 54.27] 46.78] 47.85] 43.31) 44.68] 43.59] 45.20)  — 6,549,9: 3,479,253} 53.12} 71.09] 51.62) 46.27) 51.65 
ee eae 73.12| 68.82] 76.75] 64.75]105.25| 68.44} 70.09] 63.05) 60.20] 61.48] 59.29] 53.53} 57.70] 56.49} 19,488,078} 11,366,873] 58.34] 78.49 a2 22 57.07] 95.28 
VOIR eo siccscws ox omen oc 31.06] 36.20] 23.40] 31.00] 82.37] 58.60) 41.98] 34.61] 29.02] 39.45] 30.70] 35.06] 44.02] 43.12] 1,624,270 958,678} 59.04) 45.25] 39.78] 44.32) 43.15 
Philadelphia Life...............-- 62.60] 78.82] 51.05| 72.89/106.21| 73.61) 67.45] 76.91] 75.18] 63.98] 58.28] 62.82) 84.14] 77.84 910,601 758,485] 83.30} 77.10] 71.25| 73.71) 73.44 
Phoenix Mutual................-- 61.04] 71.20] 57.50) 57.22] 97.10) 61.31) 54.01] 49.26) 58.83] 54.02| 59.40} 49.55] 48.81] 52.06) 5,502,830} 3,400,969} 61.81 ao 54.13] 54.46} 57.24 
jie eee ares 46.12] 53.81} 29.52] 39.91/148.70| 48.38] 74.27| 42.14] 47.001 33.47| 38.70] 24.85| 52.88] 48.44 990,405 470,371] 47.49] 70.46] 48.19] 45.37) 49.17 
Provident Mutual Eee a 46.20] 48.87| 50.60] 44.76] 88.17) 51.59] 49.37) 51.05] 42.78] 51.65] 48.61| 43.21] 49.21] 43.24) 8,685,855) 4,080,160] 46.97] 56.95) 49.17] 46.21| 49.33 
= RO Oe aie * | 49/26] 33.43] 43.47| 27.79] 75.69| 43.62] 37.15] 36.16] 39.53] 26.61| 39.01] 37.70) 33.72] 39.91 320,881 112,105] 34.93] 46.86] 35.84] 36.99] 38.46 
ic. RRS RISER Sie Tati 59.38] 59.46] 51.74| 58.45/101.85| 53.70] 54.23] 49.91| 49.33) 52.56] 49.38] 49.67| 55.43] 51.84) 3,871,006] —_1,737,827| 44.90) 69.72] 50.46] 49.97) 52.40 
ROUEN. 5 oo a cosegeckeee 60.84] 48.84] 68.04] 90.18] 59.35] 52.85] 48.85] 42.94] 40.94] 45.46] 48.37] 40.98] 51.31 715,717 452,524] 63.21] 66.25) 48.18] 50.10) 52.61 
Roped Usidti....<..:-.<c<ces- .... | 50.80] 66.87] 59.00] 79.96|127.50] 61.99] 66.48] 4..37] 46.20] 45.51] 43.87] 49.55] 48.73] 41.58] 1,300,952 50.36} 79.28} 53.57] 46.93] 54.05 
Security Life of America........... 77.78| 32.26| 58.94) 72.29)113.93) 52.56] 62.85] 46.74] 48.50 08] 39.57] 38.54] 51.86] 60.31 506,447 236,764) 46.75} 72.37) 49.83) 47.43] 52.65 
Security Mutual, Neb............. 49.58] 42.771 33.81| 40.83|150.01| 46.51] 51.41] 28.17] 47.68] 21.48] 22.34] 26.87] 43.34] 29.93 234,652 97,542) 41.57| 66.78} 38.21) 32.64) 40.84 
Security Mutual, N. ¥............ 49.58] 81.46] 81.42] 71.62|111.39] 76.84] 66.01] 62.10] 64.05] 75.25] 74.97] 60.79] 72.16] 70.42 914,756 586,291] 64.10] 86.96) 68.62] 68.38| 73.94 
Southeastern........0...ccccceees 58.67] 43.63| 74.94] 53.04| 79.36] 63.09} 52.09) 40.35] 27.44] 55.33] 51.74] 29.37] 45.95) 52.38) ..........) .........-f eee. 63.48] 46.97] 44.69] 49.24 
Southern States.............00005 68.30] 51.82) 44.23] 52.92] 95.62] 41.66} 58.25| 58.75] 49.62] 38.70] 48.63] 46.48] 44.65] 53.86 658,409 476,758] 72.41] 66.00] 48.95] 53.78] 54.30 
Southwestern. ..............00008 46.38] 36.93] 36.89| 53.39) 99.67] 60.82] 54.44) 38.07) 45.91] 41.28] 42.19] 42.66] 40.49] 42.14} 2,136,876 08863 46.27| 59.03} 46.58] 42.96) 45.39 
Date Efe Td osc sc0ss sceces 69.07] 55.13] 68.20] 65.14] 90.84] 72.39] 72.22] 47.88] 51.91] 55.29] 45.32] 52.93] 65.22] 44.93) 2,412,504) 1,297,741] 53.78] 70.31] 58.92] 52.14] 57.99 
State Mutual, Mass........ |... .55| 66.51} 71.36] 47.27) 84 70.01) 56.34] 52.73} 50.45) 56.98] 50.27 56.42) 43.15) 5,644,096) 3,036,381] 53.79} 67.49] 56.72) 50.30) 55.86 
St. Louis Mutual................. 00] 46.30] 58.80} 68.65] 63.70|126.00| 81.68] 46.48] 55.28] 53.01] 38.84 62.79] 35.52 102,667 41.35] 55.49] 70.23] 47.04) 57.30 
jun Life, Canads................. 70.02] 73.41] 82.06] 88.20/113.57| 86.74] 74.12] 55.91] 49.05] 67.90] 64.16] 55.84] 60.10] 57.99] 18,222,631] 10,888,239] 59.76] 85.45] 69.67) 59.36) 61.91 
ga a eee et ae 78.35| 74.78] 78.10) 48.39]110.46| 64.66] 52.82] 31.68] 50.94) 50.30) 47.16] 40.57] 43.73] 46.05 283,712 1 | 81. 78.70] 48.18] 45.79| 51.95 
WOMEN oe wc sou dnus 53.81 59.35] 54.25] 98.16] 56.68] 53.84] 50.56] 50.20] 49.14] 48.89] 50.35] 52.02] 55.00] 42,783,928] 25,688,188) 60.07} 69.92] 51.36) 53.85| 54.47 
i ee 55.20] 61.49] 61.22] 56.38] 89.25] 63.59] 56.02] 52.70] 58.61] 49.78] 50.43] 52.83] 52.12] 49.59) 14,909,178] 8,499,334] 56.99} 66.03} 55.49] 52.57} 55.92 
Union Mutual. ............-0000¢ 65.101 59.84] 79.70| 71.05] 80.84] 69.58] 68.18] 70.28] 62.03] 68.88] 60.20) 69.07] 56.88) 71.00 $58,123 515,541] 60.07| 71.32| 67.77] 63.50) 67.24 
RNR 3 a oe 70.02} 89.32| 74.83] 76.16] 93.37] 94.26] 82.14] 78.56] 73.91] 72.58) 85.48] 38.59] 73.30) 66.14 386,480 300,088) 77.671 80.60} 80.42] 67.25| 75.46 
Lo” A ea a 58.71] 57.15| 57.96] 55.53| 97.73] 83.24] 66.55) 59.88] 50.89] 58.74) 56.18] 49.50] 56.71] 53.82) 1,163,965 565,848] 48.61} 68.19] 62.60} 52.73) 57.80 
Witsoe EM 6 5s ccesecsescs 98.81] 56.17] 40.51] 52.77] 92.29] 35.55] 51.69] 41.79] 39.65] 46.75] 39.75] 55.68] 28.10} 31.37 168,956 47,573] 28.15} 68.11] 43.090} 35.47] 49.27 
Averages.................. 68.66] 68.40| 68.86] 63.35] 95.12] 65.21] 61.30] 51.73] 53.56] 54.70) 52.75) 50.88] 53.26} 52.71] 542,547,786] 308,669,129] 56.90] 72.88] 57.30) 53.30] 61.16 
Industrial Companies 
American National, Tex........... 103.89] 99.82| 81.26] 91.64|130.79] $2.06] 77.53] 63.68] 61.25] 65.70) 68.02] 42.53] 56.32] 62.26] 3,117,501] 2,620,312} $4.05} 102.08] 68.74] 61.88] 68.54 
Baltimore Life. . . "** | 400/051/100. 88! 99. 20]104.80|170.71]100.87| 88.68] 84.67] 85.48] 97.70] 94.60] 76.76] 83.84] 78.38 792,924 674,211] 85.03] 116. 91.16] 83.10) 91.75 
Boston Mutual ¢. 100.12) 95.84/107.18| 98.56|142.05) 93.08] 94.53] 62.54] 51.68] 69.14) 80.00] 81.78] 62.31] 75.06 533,217 356,406] 66.84} 108.75] 74.19] 73.20] 85.38 
Colonial Life, N. J.. 101.05} 95. 121103. 24|109.01|160.38| 98.38] 92.66] 86.73] 90.47] 94.77| 91.88] 99.52] 97.48|110. 68 935,244 1,049, 161|112.17} 115.82] 92.48]102.71}102. 11 
Commonwealth, Ky... | RE GER Be RE 89.20] 62.46] 52.98] 64.32) 58.80] 59.60] 51.16] 50.01) 52.98 831,015 91.378] 57.93} 70. 63.83] 54.26] 58.02 
Home Life, Delaware. . 73.84] 77.05} 70.21] 82.03|145.00| 73.68] 70.69] 62.06) 65.03] 66.53] 59.30] 53.44] 73.21] 70.85 847,826 587] 64.35} 93.64) 67.02) 63.34] 68.82 
John Hancock..................-. 75.86] 79.24] 79.08] 79.37|126.22| 69.07] 64.45] 56.54) 60.38) 61.46) 57.47] 60.72] 63.93] 61.78] 30,220,718} 19,738,561] 65.32} 89.55) 62.04) 62.16) 67.32 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. . 99.45] 96.05) 78.82] 83.49]142.99] 73.93] 70.02] 59.15] 59.70] 61.01] 59.50] 59.40] 67.20] 65.90} 3,538,341] 2,439,681} 69.24) 101.84] 64.20} 64.51) 71.29 
etropolitan........ 89.75] 87.02] 89.10| 86.00|126.06| 81.48] 69.13] 56.32] 57.06) 59.89] 56.38] 56.87] 58.66] 58.60] 150,386,869} 92,754,537] 61.67) 97.27| 63.23] 58.71] 65.51 
Mutual of Baltimore... eeteeee 74] 93.47| 88.68] 91.78|160.20] 76.12] 68.66} 81.11] 79.42] 88.22) 56.25] 55.35) 48.28] 41.76 982,737 "467| 63.85} 105.07} 79.16) 51.97] 63.86 
Maier ty 78.74] 76.40| 76.92| 76.65/129.55| 74.62] 65.94] 56.75) 58.03] 60.17] 59.61| 59.76] 61.63] 60.40] 118,291,397] 70,822,236] 59 86) 89.58] 62.26] 60.27) 65.84 
Wodacraah bis eine trae 74.04] 79.70] 88.49| 91.04|129.50| $4.14] 80.81] 69.04) 65.39] 72.11] 64.87] 66.84] 68.83] 68.48] 7,060,109) 4,651,342} 65.88] 96.02] 72.82) 67.05] 71.92 
| RE eee 83.221 81.58] 82.76! 81.52|129.98| 77.32| 67.73] 57.11] 58.29] 60.70] 58.20] 58.48] 60.71| 60.06] 317,537,898 196,760,879! 61.97) 91.81' 64.231 59.88! 71.97 























n cases where figures for fiteen years are incomplete, all 


* I 
1914-1921 incl. are for the average of ordinary and industrial ratios. 
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available figures are averaged. 


t Formerly Southern Life and Trust. @ Formerly Dakota Life. t Ratios for years 
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New York Life Underwriters 
Dinner Meeting 





Prominent Speakers Feature First 
Fall Meeting Attended by Nearly 
One Thousand 

New York City, October 9.—With an at- 
tendance of over nine hundred of a member- 
ship of 1,651, the New York City Life Under- 
writers Association held its first dinner meet- 
ing of the fall in the Astor Hotel last night. 
Presiding over the gathering was John C. Mc- 
Namara,' president of the association, who, 
after making a few remarks of appreciation 
of the very large attendance (stating at the 
time that this was the largest assembly in the 
history of the organization) introduced the 
speakers of the evening, first of whom was 
Ralph Engelsman, a member of ‘the faculty of 
New York University and a personal producer 
of over one million dollars worth of Jife in- 
surance. 

Mr. Engelsman, whose talk was very brief 
and to the point, remarked that the greatest 
fault of the life insurance salesman is in not 
telling his prospect in plain English what insur- 
ance is, and that while using the tongue there 
‘should .be applied some headwork. 

Following “Mr. Engelsman, J. Elton Bragg 
presented the insured’s point of view, using an 
actual interview as a basis for his discourse. 
“Knowing no technical terms, my client told 
me in plain terms just what life insurance 
meant to him,” said Mr. Bragg. “Life insur- 
ance means to me the continuation of my in- 
come to my family after my demise, and pays 
one hundred per-cent on the dollar for every 
dollar invested. It enables me to leave suf- 
ficient resources to ensure my family’s ability 
to continue in the surrounding and scale of 
living to which they have been accustomed 
during my life time,” said the client. “It also 
provides for the proper education of my child 
and allows enough that he may be able to enter 
into whatever business he may choose, and con- 
tinue to have the proper social life,” he con- 
tinued. Mr. Bragg said, “The power of a dol- 
lar may fluctuate, but the number of dollars in- 
vested in life insurance does not fluctuate, 
which of course means peace of mind in the 
years to come. 

The next speaker was Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman ‘of the board of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, who gave a compre- 
hensive of big business trends in America. 


Increasing Capital 

The Surety Life Insurance Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is increasing its capital from 
$100,000 to $500,000. The company is five 
years old, and has $2,500,000 insurance in force. 
Minor Morton, an agency man of wide experi- 
ence, recently accepted the position of agency 
manager of the Surety, and has been engaged 
in revising the company’s agency contracts and 
its rate book. Mr. Morton has already in- 
creased the agency force, and is actively en- 
gaged in a plan to enlarge the production. 


Life Insurance 


New York Life Gains 

During the first eight months of 1929, the 
New York Life Insurance Company made 2519 
mortgage loan investments totaling $49,827,640. 
Of this amount $13,423,775 was loaned in the 
State of New York, $5,701,434 in Ohio, $3,964,- 
000 in California, $2,516,300 in Illinois, $2,305,- 
050 in Maryland, $2,230,500 in Michigan, $2,- 
132,300 in Pennsylvania, and the remainder in 
various other States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. 

On September 1, 1929, the total outstanding 
mortage loan investment of the company 
amounted to 30,193 loans for $554,012,855. 


Equitable Life of Iowa Secured 40.2 
Per Cent from Policyholders 

The Equitable Life of Iowa with a paid-for 
production in August of $7,054,771 shows a gain 
of 9.8 per cent over the same period of 1928. 
The company is experiencing a good percentage 
of its new business from policyholders of the 
company. For the first eight months of 1929, 
40.2 per cent of the paid-for business has been 
secured from policyholders. During August, 
38.5 per cent was accounted for from this 
source. Arthur Johnson of Newark, N. J., 
who is a member of the New York City 
Agency placed first in business from policy- 
holders during August with $100,000. 


Broadens Underwriting Program 

New Or.Eans, La., October 5.—The First 
National Life of New Orleans, which has built 
up quite a successful industrial life business is 
entering the ordinary field. For the present the 
company will issue only monthly premium or- 
dinary. Policies will be offered on the whole 
life, twenty-payment life, and twenty-year en- 
dowment plans. 


Prudential Notes 

Agents Edward F. Ertel, of Philadelphia No. 
11, George D. Miller, of Philadelphia No. 6, 
and Guy E. Wallace, of Lancaster, Penna., have 
been promoted to be assistant superintendents 
in their respective districts. 

A. G. Porter, of the Philadelphia No. 2 dis- 
trict, is leading Division D in industrial net in- 
crease. 

The members of Division R are congratu- 
lating Agent James W. Moore upon his promo- 
tion to be an assistant superintendent in the 
Detroit No. 2 district. 

Superintendent Thomas J. Daly, of the Chi- 
cago No. 7 district, recently completed twenty 
years of continuous service with the company, 
and entered Class “D” of the Prudential Old 
Guard. His service dates from September 7, 
1909, when he was appointed as an agent in the 
Chicago No. 4 district. On April 29, 1911, he 
was transferred to Chicago No. 8 as agent, until 
October 28, 1911, when his ability was recog- 
nized and his promotion. 


October Drive 
“October for O. J. A.” is the slogan govern- 
ing the activities of the Northwestern National 
Life agency organization during the annual 
Arnold Month October drive. 





Prudential Wins Holcomb 
Trophy 





Permanent Possession Attained by 
Third Win of Fidelity Phoenix 

The Holcomb Trophy was won this year by 
The Prudential Life Insurance Company.- The 
trophy is a large silver loving cup donated by 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
for the best co-ordinated campaign during the 
preceding twelve months. 

Three wins were necessary for permanent 
possession, and since the Prudential had two 
previous wins, it now becomes their property. 
The cup had been in circulation for six years, 
The Hartford Fire having won it twice and 
the Metropolitan Life once. 





The Holcomb Trophy 


First place in the Rough Notes award for the 
best trade-paper advertising goes to the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix Insurance Co. The company re- 
ceives a large bronze wall plaque, and its ad- 
vertising manager, Frank Ennis, a gold watch 
fob. 

Second prize, a silver watch fob, was awarded 
to Lorry A. Jacobs, the Southland Life, 

Third prize, a bronze watch fob, went to C. 
W. Pickering of theAZtna Life 


Reliance Life’s Gains for September 

Large gains in September business are re- 
ported by the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh. Written life insurance last 
month amounted to $9,892,867, a gain of 64.44 
per cent over last September. Written acci- 
dent insurance and weekly health indemnity 
each showed an increase of more than 47 per 
cent. 
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Advertising to Develop Trade Opinion 


A Leading Force for Profitable Selling in Every 
Field of Industry—Development of 


Insurance Publicity 


By FREDERICK M. FEIKER 


Managing Director, The Associated Business Papers, Inc.* 


T has seemed to me that business men to- 
I day in approaching the sales problem of 

their service or commodity are recogniz- 
ing the essential need of what for a better term 
I may call the “follow-through factors in sell- 
ing.” It is becoming increasingly evident that 
if customers are given new ideas about estab- 
lished services or commodities, or brought to 
see the value of new products and services to 
take the place or supplement older services and 
commodities, it is essential that the customer 
have a place to go to buy. Perhaps more im- 
portant than this, it is essential that the place 
to which he goes to buy knows as much about 
the value of the commodity or service as the 
customer himself, 


National Ideas With Local Use 

This has not always been so. Much money 
has been spent for advertising which arouses 
the customer’s desire, but for which no ade- 
quate distribution of the service or the com- 
modity has been provided. Thus manufac- 
turers both singly and cooperatively may ad- 
vertise lumber of special kinds and the cus- 
tomer can find no dealer carrying such lum- 
ber, or a great program for interesting the 
housewife in substituting a laundry service for 
the Monday washday and no adequate laundry 
service be available locally. Examples of this 
sort can be multiplied, but I am not emphasiz- 
ing these examples merely to be critical of a 
wasteful use of advertising, but rather to point 
out that business today in studying and analyz- 
ing and deciding on appropriations for adver- 
tising is trying to make sure as never before 
that the follow-through is as thoughtfully 
worked out as the main idea. National ideas 
nationally expressed are of little use unless put 
to work locally by the trades or by the sales- 
men. One of the lessons of the new advertis- 
ing today is to organize an advertising program 
in such a way that we shall not waste ideas. 
If any nation is profligate in ideas it is the 
United States. We live in a whirl of new ideas, 
of which only a fraction each year are carried 
out. One of the necessities in studying adver- 
tising today is to be sure of clear thinking of 
the objectives, of the methods, of the values in 
any advertising undertaking. 

I have made it clear, I think, that there are 
two kinds of opinion in which business men 
are interested. One is what we call public 
opinion, in which the general press, Congress, 
President and statesmen, pulpit, and educators 
are factors. This public opinion as it affects 


_—_—_. 


me From an address at Cleveland Advertising Confer- 
hace, 
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trade is a fickle mistress. It has to do with the 
surge of style, with mass opinion on social and 
economic questions. It is emotional, rather than 
logical. It elects men for mayors because they 
are good to their grandmothers, or for some 
other equally unimportant reason. It creates 
farm blocs, little navies or big navies. With 
the coming of the radio, the airplane, the inter- 
locked, informational services of the general 
press these great emotional movements in 
opinion rise and fall quickly. 

Underneath the making of this public opinion 
there is just as much surely what we call a 
“trade opinion.” Ten years ago a manufac- 
turer who believed that high wages went hand 
in hand with prosperity would have been con- 
sidered a radical. Today we have accepted the 
principle by and large that high wages mean 
high buying power and the acceptance of this 
principle as a trade opinion has been fostered 
by trade associations, by the thoughtful tech- 
nical analysis of the economic problems involved 
by business educators in technical and business 
schools, by government bureaus, and by the 
industrial and trade press. 

It is no accident that President Hoover, while 
Secretary of Commerce, met regularly with 
the editors of the trade and industrial press to 
discuss with them the problems of industry and 
trade in terms of the making of trade and in- 
dustrial opinion. Under the sponsorship of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors, which is affiliated with the Associated 
Business Papers, the machinery for the mold- 
ing of business trade and technical opinion has 
been established with high ideals of service 
and with practical working programs for ac- 
complishment. 4 

If I have made clear in what I have presented 
as a background for a more intimate discus- 
sion the broad factors affecting advertising 
programs, I may summarize them as follows: 

1. Advertising today is recognized as a 
force for profitable selling in practically every 
great field of industry. 

2. Advertising to be successful must be re- 
lated to the machinery for the distribution of 
the ideas or the commodities as well as to the 
final consumer. 

3. Our social and Economic life today runs 
at a high rate of speed as compared with ten 
years ago. To quote a friend: “The word of 
the month is ‘The new tempo in business’.” 

4. Advertising to be successful today there- 
fore must be looked at through new eyes. 
Tradition cannot count. Some old conceptions 
of values must go. 


So much for a philosophy. Now may we 


apply this philosophy. How do all these factors 
affect advertising today? 


I cannot, nor do you expect me to tell you 
how to run the insurance business. But as an 
observer of many businesses, perhaps I may 
bring to you some suggestions which will be 
indicative of what may be accomplished by ad- 
vertising in the insurance field. 


I have made it clear that the business press 
is one of the most important factors in the mak- 
ing of trade and technical opinion. Upon it ad- 
vertisers depend as the primary medium of tell- 
ing their particular industry or trade about new 
ideas of service or of new commodities or of 
applications of old commodities. The business 
press today is unique in its service. It is, in my 
opinion, the last stand of personal journalism, 


Strength of Business Publications 
The strength of the business publication ir- 
dividually rests upon the editors’ and publishers’ 
intimate knowledge of the business, and of their 
aggressiveness, fair-mindedness, and purpose- 
fulness in making an industry or a trade con- 
scious of itself. The editor of a business publi- 
cation is in a unique position. He is both a 
part of the procession of his trade or industry 
as a member of it and he has the opportunity 
also to look out upon the procession from his 
office and see in what direction it is going as a 
whole. Girard Swope, the president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has said: “Business can 
have no better spokesman than the technical 
and business press.” Charles F. Abbott, Execu- 
tive Director of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, speaking as a leader of co-oper- 
ative trade organization, stated, “In the case of 
my own association, I may say that its record of 
accomplishment would have been impossible if 
it had not been for the assistance which the 
business publications have extended. President 
Hoover, writing for the anniversary number of 
a member publication of The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, said: “While we give proper place 
to the inventor and the courageous industrial 
leader, one element is too often overlooked—the 
enormous contribution which the business and 
technical press has made to the development and 
diffusion of ideas. Without it no such era of 
progress would have been possible.” 

The business press is further unique in that 
its editorial and advertising pages supplement 
each other. If you are in the production side 
of the iron and steel industry, you will find 
articles in the editorial pages telling you how 
other manufacturers have put to work new 
ideas, new methods, new equipment, and in the 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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We Outstanding Agent 

























Ek LOOMS up head and shoulders out of the ruck 
—an insurance expert, not a “policy peddler.” Planning 
his campaigns like a successful general, he builds the groundwork 


of his sales before he leaves his office. = oe > > 


Much of the time that others spend dreaming, or going aimlessly 
. ee ” 
from door to door, or being a curbstone agent, he devotes to 


intelligent systematization. He keeps at his fingertips the vital 











statistics, and studies ways and means of presenting his knowl- 


edge where it will do the most good—to his client and to himself. 
When he does make a call, he means business. > > 


This is the type of the agent in whom this company reposes the 
utmost confidence. He helps to build our business and his own. 


“IIVERPOOL, 
wo | ONDON 
GLOBE 


Insurance Co up 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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| Pet Dog Shows Ring 
Swallows Diamond 


Little “Billy” pulls scarf from dresser, scattering con- 
tents of jewel case on floor. Playful dog attracted to the 
shining jewelry, selects diamond platinum ring, ruins the 
mounting and swallows large diamond. Diamond eventu- 
ally recovered. 

Assured collected for damage under Personal Jewelry 
Policy arranged by 


A. F. SHAW & CO.,, Inc. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 











Chicago, II. New York City 
General Agents—“All Risks” Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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THE 


Alamac 


Broadway at 7Ist Street, N. Y. 
Endicott 5000 


A pleasant, modern, home away from home. 
Accessible to every point in the metropolitan area 
by express subway at our door. 


Finest Food and Cuisine 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
$3.50 Single—$5.00 Double, Up 
Wire Collect for Reservation 


Direction 


JULIUS KELLER 


Of Famous Canoe Place Inn 
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Separation Disapproved by 
Utah Agents’ Assn. 


Code of Ethics as Approved 
by the National Associ- 
ation Adopted 


Badger of Pacific Board Speaks 








Pres. Turner, Sec. Cannon and Utah 
Committeeman Miller Re-elected— 
R. S. Curtis Vice-Pres. 





Sat Lake Criry, Oct. 7.—Following a general 
discussion of the subject of “Separation,” mem- 
bers of the Utah State Association of Insurance 
Agents opposed the separation movement as far 
as Utah is concerned, in the convention at the 
Newhouse Motel Saturday. Several delegates 
addressed the convention on the subject after one 
of their number had declared separation to be 
the right thing. “It will probably cause a dis- 
turbance,’ the pro-separationist said, “but it 
must come sooner or later.’””’ He expressed the 
view that an actual rate war would not be pre- 
cipitated. Other speakers inclined to the view 
that it would be unwise to risk a rate war as 
conditions in the state were generally satisfac- 
tory. They believe rate service should be con- 
tinued to non-affiliated companies and when it 
came to a vote the separation movement lost 
easily. 

President Trace A. Turner, Ogden, presided, 
and Eugene M. Cannon, Salt Lake City, of- 
ficiated as secretary and treasurer. 

President Turner favored the Milwaukee res- 
olution in his reference to “Separation.” He 
told of his attendance at the National conven- 
tion, and urged that every delegate try to in- 
crease membership in Utah’s association. 

The code of ethics approved by the National 
Association was read and adopted. Following 
recommendation of the committee appointed to 
consider the question of installing a paid per- 
manent secretary, it was decided to postpone 
such installation until a larger membership has 
been secured, because of financial considerations. 

E. Hugh Miller, Salt Lake City, told of ap- 
pearing before the Utah Tax Commission in 
behalf of the insurance interests. Harry F. 
Badger, secretary, Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, discussed the premium situation, 
observing that national increases were being 
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Frank E. Burke Honored by Home 
Insurance Company 

On Saturday, October 5, Frank E. Burke, 
vice-president of the Home Insurance Company, 
was the recipient of the company’s silver medal, 
for twenty-five years’ continuous service, which 
was accompanied by a letter from President 
Kurth outlining, briefly, the history of the 
Home from October 5, 1904, and concluding 
as follows: 

“The company itself during these twenty-five 
years has enjoyed your undivided, loyal and 
efficient services which has added in no small 
degree to its growth and progress, and I wish 
to express, officially and personally, the feeling 
of satisfaction resulting from these years of 
association. I trust they will continue many 
years.” 


Carl Wendel Is Visiting New York 

Carl Wendel, foreign superintendent of the 
National General Insurance Company, of 
Stettin, Germany, is now in New York looking 
over the field, preparatory to the probable re- 
entry of his company into the American in- 
surance field. General Wendel was a visitor 
at the offices of THe. SPECTATOR. 

The National General was formerly known 
as the Prussian National Insurance Company, 
and for some years did business in the United 
States under the management of T. W. Letton. 








largely offset by reductions in rates. Mr. Badger 
was for “Separation,” which he said was pro- 
gressing in California. 

Mr. Anderson, chairman of states committee, 
con ended non-affiliated companies have a de- 
structive tendency. He was not for continuation 
of relations with them. He pointed out that 
such companies do not even know what to 
charge for their coverage. Wayman, San Fran- 
cisco member of States Committee, commented 
upon western problems, and favored “Separa- 
tion.” 

Th second and finan session was held in the 
evening with Waldo Hatch of Logan toastmas- 
ter. John G. McQuarrie, State Insurance Com- 
missioner, warned against destructive competi- 
tion within the insurance ranks. T. T. Burton, 
Salt Lake Public Safety Commissioner, advo- 
cated periodical inspection of buildings and 
fighting incendiarism. 


Insurance Increased Very 
Little By New Auto Law 


Probable Reason Is That Most 
Responsible Owners Were 
Previously Covered 


About 30 Per Cent Insured 
New Law Does Not Compel Owners 


to Insure or Provide Bond Be- 
fore Accident Occurs 








The new automobile liability law of New 
York State, which became effective on Septem- 
ber 1, has not yet had any material influence in 
adding to the volume of insurance coverage, ac- 
cording to an investigation made by the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company. 

This is so, it is believed, because substantial 
owners of pleasure cars and the operators of 
commercial autos—classes making a practice of 
protecting themselves against financial damage 
from contingencies of all kinds—were already 
insured prior to the first of the month. Most 
of the other owners are still “taking a chance.” 

It is estimated that today only about 30 per 
cent of the cars and trucks in use are insured 
against fire and theft—a form of coverage 
which cost much less than liability protection— 
and that but 2% per cent of the owners of 
passenger machines are insured against claims 
for collision damage resulting from the opera- 
tion of their cars. 

The percentage of commercial vehicles on 
which collision insurance has been taken is, of 
course, considerably larger than the ratio for 
so-called pleasure cars, although no exact fig- 
ures are obtainable. 

The reasons for the comparatively high ratio 
of fire and theft coverage is found in the fact 
that each year some 60 per cent of the total au- 

tomobiles distributed are sold “on time,” and 
the finance companies insist on being protected 
against these two risks. After the cars are 
paid for, the period of installments averaging 
about ten months, many of the policies are not 
renewed. 

The new liability act deals with penalties for 
damage to persons and property caused by au- 
tomobiles but: does not compel owners to take 
out insurance or to provide bonds before an 
accident has occurred. 


Fire Insurance 





Fire Advertising Men Are Builders 
of New Business’ ° 
Direct Mail Campaigns and the Utilization of the 


Special Agent Subjects at Group Session 
of Advertising Conference 


[By a STAFF 


CLEVELAND, Oulo, Oct. 7.—Opening sessions 
of the fire group of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at the Hollenden Hotel here were 
held Monday afternoon with Harold E. Taylor, 
advertising manager of the American Insur- 
ance Company of Newark in the chair. The 
discussions included practically the entire range 
of. present day problems of advertising by 
fire insurance companies and in the experience 
related by the foremost practitioners of various 
publicity and advertising methods the members 
of this “hardest working insurance convention” 
were able to dig out scores of constructive 
ideas. 


Direct Mail Companies 

Concrete evidence of the value of direct mail 
advertising by local agents with the co-operative 
aid of the home office was presented by R. J. 
Walker of the Standard Accident of Detroit. 
Mr. Walker outlined a direct mail campaign 
undertaken by his company during the past 
year in which 479 local agents had participated. 
Results showed that the campaign had been 
successful from every angle. During the cam- 
paign month, Mr. Walker reported, the com- 
pany recorded a 13 per cent increase in profit- 
able business and in addition, succeeded in 
thoroughly selling the agent on the tremendous 
value of this form of solicitation. 

Mr. Walker said it was interesting to note 
the persistency of the criticism of the local 
agents, many of whom thought that there was 
lacking a personal touch to the literature fur- 
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nished them. The company found it could 
remedy this situation by curtailing the amount 
of material sent. to a single agent at one time. 
An interesting compilation of results from six 
average agencies varying as to size and loca- 
tion showed that in this group there had been 
circularized 616 names at a postage cost to the 
agents (their sole expense) of $50.18 while 
the gross premiums produced amounted to 
$4,242.44. 

A discussion of window display advertising 
attested to its effectiveness and showed that 
it was desired by the majority of agents having 
ground floor space. Such agents, it was estim- 
ated, comprise about 25 per cent of the total 
number. In this connection the value of sample 
window displays pictured in company house 
organs was stressed. 


Sell the Special Agent First 

Harold Taylor related the successful ex- 
perience of his company in interesting agents 
in their recent use and occupancy campaign. 
In this drive the co-operation of the special 
agents was first obtained by thoroughly selling 
them on the idea at the home office by means 
of a practical demonstration. Mystery adver- 
tising had next aroused the local agents curiosity 
in what the special agent had to offer and then 
the campaign was clinched through a sale by 
the special agent to one of the local agents 
own customers. 


How the National Board Does It 

Warren Ellis explained the plan practiced 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in obtaining the co-operation of the special 
agents in the seventeen States where the Board 
is conducting its joint educational and local 
agents advertising campaign. The procedure 
was to hold a general meeting and then divide 
the State into districts with a special agents 
co-operating committee appointed for each 
district, whose duty it is to go out and actually 
sell the idea to each local agent. 

In respect to house organs it was succinctly 
pointed out at the meeting that if they are to 
be read, they must be interesting, and their 
success is in direct proportion to the ability, 
individuality and personality of the editor. 

A sound note in the matter of advertising 
material furnished agents was struck when it 
was declared that it was not a question of 
how much but rather how properly the use 
of the material was described. 


Your Nose Knows the Hartford 
Very properly was the honor of creating the 
most novel form of advertising during the year 


PRESIDES OVER FIRE GROUP 


Harold E. Taylor 


bestowed on John W. Longnecker of the Hart- 
ford Fire. The unique device by which the 
Hartford introduced, for the first time in ad- 
vertising circular work, the sense of smell, was 
fully described in last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

Celebrated blunders and unfortunate typo- 
graphical mix-ups emphasized the necessity of 
most careful scrutiny of all copy. 


Standard Size Page for Trade Papers 

Other subjects under discussion included the 
advisability of asking agents to contribute to the 
expense of certain piéces of business building 


(Concluded on page 25) 





A PAST PRESIDENT 


~ 


W. Warren Ellis 
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Fire Casualties Total 553 
3 Months Survey Shows 


Dr. Frank A. Fall Presents 
Data at Meeting of Fire 
Waste Council 


59.3% Occurred in Cities 





Rogers Estimates Annual Farm Loss 
to Be Approximately 
$100,000,000 





Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 7—A final three 
months’ survey of fire casualties in fifteen 
States so fully bears out the conclusions drawn 
from five similar tests previously made as to 
warrant the publication of the data in the form 
of a bulletin, members of the National Fire 
Waste Council were told last week at their 
semi-annual meeting at the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce by Dr. Frank A. Fall, chair- 
man of the casualty statistics committee. 

While the figures in the final test were 
swollen by the 125 deaths in the Cleveland clinic 
fire, Dr. Fall reported, the results generally 
were closely correlated with those of the pre- 
vious tests. The total number of deaths for 
the period was 553, analysis of the figures show- 
ing that 59.3 per cent occurred in city fires and 
39.5 per cent in the country. By age and sex, 
33.6 per cent were male adults, 28 per cent 
female adults, and 30.8 per cent children under 
ten years of age. 

For the full eighteen months it was shown 
that 60 per cent of the deaths were in the cities 
and 39.5 per cent in the country; adult males 
accounting for 35.7 per cent, adult females, 26.7 
per cent, and children under ten, 31.3 per cent. 

Appointment of district chairmen in 47 of 
the 48 States has greatly increased interest in 
the inter-chamber fire waste contest, the Coun- 
cil was told by Richard Vernor, chairman of the 
contest committee, in reporting the addition of 
eleven cities since the spring meeting, giving a 
total of 663 cities now contesting for the Cham- 
ber’s awards. Action was taken by the meeting 
to provide a new classification of cities by 
breaking down the second class—cities with 
200,000 to 500,000 population—so as to provide 
a class for cities from 250,000 to 500,000, and 
another for cities from 100,000 to 250,000. 

The annual farm fire loss of the country 
approximates $100,000,000 of the $150,000,000 
farm and rural loss, it was estimated by Wal- 
lace Rogers, chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee, as a result of studies designed to show 
for the first time the farm loss as a separate 
item. This inquiry will be prosecuted further, 
as the basis for a direct attack upon the most 
outstanding problems which segregation of the 
figures is expected to show. 

Fire college courses held in a number of 
States during the past summer have proven 
very successful, according to the report sub- 
mitted by the fire service extension committee. 
It is planned to increase the number next year, 
and also to give a number of the courses to 
architectural classes in the various universities. 
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Pre-Convention Dinner for Ad- 
Conference Delegates 





History of Insurance Advertising 
Pictorially Displayed in Interesting 
Exhibit at Hollenden Hotel 
Informal opening of the seventh annual In- 
surance Advertising Conference occured Sunday 
evening, Oct. 6 with a dinner on the mezzanine 
floor of the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland. 
There were about seventy-five at the tables. 

The room was brightened with the adver- 
tising exhibits of many of the companies and 
included display advertising for trade papers 
and daily newspapers as well as circular work 
for the use of agents in direct mail canvassing. 
One of the most interesting exhibits was the 
early insurance advertising displays which con- 
tained reproductions of insurance publicity in 
the insurance trade papers during the last eighty 
years. The exhibit is designed to show the 
advances which have been made in the technique 
of insurance advertising and is arranged by 
decades in order to compare styles. 

Attractively collated and with pertinent foot- 
notes insurance advertising history is traced 
from the close written uniform typograpby 
through an increase of space and use of fancy 
types to the use of woodcut and company 
emblem. Indications are pronounced in the 
pictorial story that the effect that the San 
Francisco conflagration and the Armstrong in- 
vestigation had on insurance was felt in the 
advertising copy. It was the gateway to the 
modern era and the forerunner of the attractive 
display cards now used to tell the specialized 
story of what the company hopes to get across. 
It is a visual proof of the worth of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. 

Following the dinner a moving picture of an 
African camera hunt for Simba the lion was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


Advertising Men Are Business 
Builders 


(Concluded from page 24) 

material, the need for supressing charity ad- 
vertising and the desirability of standard page 
sizes for insurance trade papers. The value 
and saving to be effected by the latter as applied 
particularly to column size was pointed out on 
all sides. The group unanimously voted that 
the following resolution, offered by Chauncy 
S. S. Miller, be recommended to the general 
conference for adoption: 

“With a view to ascertaining whether in 
the near future it will not be possible to 
accelerate the coming of the millenium when 
our own trade press will help us to reduce 
the cost of plate making, without in the least 
necessitating similarity of typographical appear- 
ance, headings, illustrations and reading matter 
generally, I move that the president of this 
organization appoint a committee of one to 
confer with either a committee to be chosen 
by the trade press editors and publishers, or 
with them individually iff no representative 
committee may have been chosen by them 
within the next thirty days.” 


25 


Annual Splash of Blue 


Goose a Decided Success 
Many Important Changes Are 
Made in By-Laws and 
Constitution 





Next Meeting in Black Hills 





D. L. McCoy, Most Loyal Grand 
Gander; Walter E. Atwater 
Tells of Beginning 





According to consensus of opinion of those 
attending, the annual splash of the Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose, which was held 
in San Francisco last week was one of the 
most successful since the organization of the 
order in 1906. 

Refuting the idea of many that such organi- 
zations and conventions are but for the purpose 
of getting together to have a bit of fun the 
convention just past gave ample evidence that 
much can be accomplished for the good of 
insurance. 

Many important matters were handled in the 
business sessions, such as changes in the by- 
laws. and constitution. An amendment whereby 
“puddles” as authorized competent parts of the 
various ponds was approved, and an amendment 
of the constitution to the effect that no charter 
be granted to a pond of prospective membership 
of less than 100 was adopted, it being pointed 
out that with the facilities afforded by “puddles” 
a pond has a greater opportunity for larger 
development. An additional by-laws which 
reads as follows: All retiring loyal grand 
ganders shall automatically become honorary 
members of the pond to which they belong, 
from the time of their said retirement, and 
shall be relieved of any further payment of 
pond dues. 

D. L. McCoy was advanced to the chair of 
most loyal grand gander, Henry L. Rose made 
grand supervisor of the flock; William F. C. 
Fellers, grand custodian of the goslings; H. 
Churchill-Smith, grand guardian of the nest 
and David A. McKinley was made grand keeper 
of the golden goose egg, 

On taking the chair, Mr. McCoy made a 
serious minded talk on the duties the members 
owed to the business of fire insurance. He 
urged the delegates to aid in developing better 
relations between the business and the public. 


New Company Being Formed in 
Grand Rapids 
A corporation for the purpose of handling 
general insurance is being formed in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., by Fred H. Locke, former city 
manager of that city and Ned Somers, real 
estate man. 


The Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company has opened its offices in San Fran- 
cisco at 40 Leidesdorf street, under the man- 
agement of Wallace Kelly, with Leslie Tindell 
as assistant. 


Fire Insurance 

















FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Treaty and Facultative 


Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





HORACE R.WEMPLE President 


TOTAL ASSETS $2,154,292.71 


DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacifie Coast Department 
114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 


172 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


—— 








































The Peoria Life Special Class 


Over six years ago, Peoria Life agents dropped the word 
“rejection” outright from their vocabulary, when this company 
instituted its program of ‘‘a policy on every application.” A 
more recent elimination is the term ‘‘sub-standard’’—as though 
there were something inferior about the policies and service 
offered by the Peoria Life to impaired risks. The considera- 
tion given this group is so favorable that it is now more ap- 
propriate to refer to them as the ‘‘special’’ class. 


Is the special class an advantage to Peoria Life agents? 
Recently one of them wrote an application for $100,000 on a 
nationally known manufacturer. Examination showed im- 
pairments that ordinarily would have meant certain rejec- 
tion. Instead, a policy in the special class was so satisfactory 
that the shrewd, successful man of business accepted it 
promptly. 


The Peoria Life has many millions of ‘‘special’’ business on 
its books—every dollar of it a true service to the insured. For 
our Agency Force, the special class avoids disappointment and 
discouragement, and effects a large and welcome? saving in 
commissions. It is a service that Peoria Life agents appreciate. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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NO OTHER LIFE ‘POLICY 
IS LIKE THIS ONE 


Can you offer your prospects a limited payment life or endowment 
policy on which the net cost after the first year is the same as 
Ordinary Life should death occur during the premium paying period? 


OR ONE 


on which, if he desires to do so, the insured can withdraw a sizable 
amount in cash, and convert his policy to the lower rate Ordinary 
Life without change in the original insurance age, and without evi- 
dence of insurability? 


OR ONE 


which carries an unusually low rate, yet is a dividend paying policy, 
with cash, loan, surrender, paid-up and extended insurance values in 
addition to the exclusive features mentioned above? 


THE UNIVERSAL POLICY 


has all these advantages. Combine these with the full line of new 
Juvenile policies that the National Life is offering and it makes a 
selling combination hard to beat. 


We have many desirable agency openings in twenty-five states for 
both local and district managers. 
Write us for full information on agency contracts. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 























CASUALTY SURETY 





GUARDIANICASUALTY 
COMPANY 
of BUFFALO, N. Y. 

(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assureds 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 


AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK 

VERMONT OHIO 

RHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 

DELAWARE ILLINOIS 

MARYLAND VIRGINIA 

NEW JERSEY INDIANA 
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What Europe is Doing 


by way of 


Novel Advertising Display 


A Report to the Insurance Advertising Conference 
on the Convention of the International 
Association at Berlin This Year 


By CHauncey S. S. MILLER 
Publicity Director, North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


must have been impressed with the 
novel, peculiar, and effective use of color 
and form by the artists, photographers, lith- 
ographers, and printers whose finest work was 
exhibited at the International Advertising As- 
sociation convention at Berlin last August. 
For more than half a century the Germans 
have been the leaders in lithographic work. 
Today their use of the camera, color screens, 
silk, rubber and linoleum adjuncts in printing 
is just as far in advance of our general run of 
appeals-to-.he-eye as was their lithography in 
1876. 


NY American interested in advertising 


No Billboards 

Their window displays are striking, unusually 
appealing; manikins, moving figures of every 
description, and novelties are eye-openers. Neon 
signs are displayed prolifically in Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Frankfort and other large cities, with 
the most futuristic lighting effects. Their 
street car signs are particularly neat. They run 
to small advertisements on buses, in street cars, 
in stores, and elsewhere. They think too much 
of their beautiful landscapes to mar them with 
anything of an advertising nature however fine, 
elaborate or striking. There are no billboards 
‘to speak of visible anywhere on the countryside 
of the European continent; nor are their cities 
so “decorated.” 

Berlin like Paris has the tall cylindrical metal 
kiosks covered with regulation size posters, 
vivid in coloring and sometimes, but not often, 
appealing in type matter. 

So far as insurance is concerned advertising 
in Germany appears to be negligible. 

The printers of Berlin and the other German 
cities do an enormous business in some instances. 
One concern has nearly six thousand employees 
on its payroll, with branches in New York city 
and other populous centers. But the collapse of 
values in Germany on the cessation of hostili- 
ties about a dozen years ago meant, of course, 
a tremendous shrinkage in insurance premiums 
for all forms of protection, and since then, the 
advertising man has had short shrift in his ef- 
forts to tell about and to sell insurance in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Visits to the leading agencies and printers in 
Berlin delight the eye with the superb color ef- 
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fects obtained by them in their offerings to in- 
surance companies for publicity and business- 
building activities. Many of them have large 
and effective art departments and their layouts 
for acquainting the man on the street, the 
woman and child in the home or school or uni- 
versity, with the beneficence of insurance pro- 
tection would be loudly acclaimed and doubtless 
profitably utilized here were all these brains, 
artistry, and energy easily available in this 
country. But insurance is in a bad way, like 
some other industries abroad. The recent col- 
lapse of the big German insurance group, fol- 
lowing its expansion into installment paper 
financing and speculation of various sorts, has 
shocked the populace generally and set back in- 
surance specifically, perhaps several years. We 
are all familiar, of course, with the recent fail- 
ure of the Frankfort General. 


But with regard to the Berlin convention of 
the International Advertising Association, it is 
not necessary to search the Scriptures for the 
eternal truth that pandemonium reigns at any 
polyglot gathering. Loud-speakers were defec- 
tive, admirable addresses were inaudible, the 
heat was excessive, and all translations of 
eminent speakers’ efforts involved inevitable 
delays. With poor acoustics, excessive heat, and 
tremendous crowds marking the first two days 
of this international adver‘ising assemblage, less 
than 50 per cent of the first day’s attendance 
could be counted thereafter. Briefly, huge at- 
tendance, polyglot speeches, poor acoustics, and 
abnormal heat will just about ruin any gather- 
ing of human beings, anywhere, any time. 

Many of the addresses were thoughtful and 
inspiring. For example, Vice-President Sisson 
of the Guarantee Trust Company of New York 
city made an impressive presentation of his 
subject: “The Role of Advertising in Modern 
Business Evolution.” “Plagiarism in Typog- 
raphy and Otherwise” was forcefully presented 
by a Frenchman who heads the Union of Mas- 
ter Artisans in Publicity—the printers, lith- 
ographers, etc., of France. 

The huge exhibit halls, as large or larger 
than any s‘ructures in this country under one 
roof, were thronged with eager Americans, 
Britishers, Frenchmen, Scandinavians, Poles, 
Hungarians and other seekers for advertising 
knowledge and direction. But, unfortunately, 









Chauncey S. S. Miller 


only German-speaking representatives of the 
great German printing and lithographing and 
adveriising enterprises were present and most 
of their exhibits were framed or under glass in 
well-lighted booths and reception rooms. Few 
portable illustrations of the work and methods 
of these accomplished creators of modern art 
and printing were available and few have any 
American representatives through whom dup- 
licates may be obtained. 


Written Copy Poor 

The mental and physical effort precedent to 
producing these sometimes huge and always 
interesting exhibits was impressive but invari- 
ably whatever the type matter—the printed mes- 
sage—accompanying the modernistic, multi- 
colored, unique, and occasionally thrilling de- 
signs, was as archaic as the obituary under the 
picture of a leading citizen in any rural com- 
munity’s weekly newspaper in the United States 
fifty years ago. 

Not lacking in crea ing and designing new 
and striking type faces, the typography, singly 
and en masse, I think invariably struck the eye 
of an American as woefully antique, common- 
place, and ineffective. 

The changes in structure of the International 
Advertising Association may comport with the 
international trend today towards brotherly 
love, disarmament, free trade in ideas as well 
as commodities, bu: to those American observers 
with whom I was privileged to exchange im- 
pressions. the consensus of opinion seems to be 
that, until there is one universal language, huge 
international gatherings of men and women in- 
terested in advertising of all forms must confine 
their meetings to the locality where anything 
that any speaker may say is comprehensible to 
all or nearly all present. 

Politics had a very large, although officially 
shadowy presence, throughout the affair. States- 
men, politicians, publicists, seized the opportu- 
nity to preach at all hours and on all occasions 
peace on earth good-will to men, particularly 
from debtor to creditor. 


Fire Insurance 





Insurance Ad Men at Cleveland 


(Concluded from page 3) 


dividual companies should participate in the 
advertising campaign of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, while in the latter the lead- 
ing topic was on the advisability of all trade 
papers in the insurance business joining the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. 

The casualty group held a round table con- 
ference on the general problems for produc- 
tion and sales promotion with particular refer- 
ence paid to the relationship which a company’s 
advertising department should bear to the other 
departments in the company with A. W. Spauld- 
ing, Manager, Production Department of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, 
as Chairman. This gathering also concerned 
itself with the answers to a number of ques- 
tions which were sent to local agents for reply. 
This questionnaire related to the advertising 
done by local agents in general. It endeavored 
to discover what percentage of local agents 
undertook an advertising campaign; whether it 
was special or general; and whether it was 
newspaper, circular, mail, show window or any 
other. It also made an effort to discern what 
help the companies were giving or could give. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was a general 
session presided over by President C. E. Rick- 
erd. The first speaker was J. L. Frazier, editor 
of Inland Printer. Mr. Frazier supplemented 
his talk, which was on advertising type faces, 
styles, art work, paper and such other typo- 
graphical work that go to make up more effec- 
tive advertising, with lantern slides. -He was 
followed by Fred Fieker, who spoke on insur- 
ance trade paper advertising under the title of 
“Advertising for the Next Billion.” Mr. Fieker 
emphasized the force that trade papers exercise 
in their particular fields, and pointed out that 
that power for accomplishments in sales rests 
with advertising men of the insurance companies 
to cultivate. 

The Wednesday morning session was devoted 
to the general business affairs of the conference. 
It was open to class A members only. It con- 
sisted of a general review by the group chair- 
man of the main points brought out in the 
group meetings. Officers also were elected. 
President Rickerd presented his annual presi- 
dential report, which included the following 
points : 

When the honor of heading the conference 
was granted to me last year in Washington I 
fully realized the drain on personal and com- 
pany time. I realized the necessity of much 
personal sacrifice if I was to do my best. 

With a broad feeling akin to more of a per- 
sonal interest in the I. A. C. the officers of my 
company gave me their complete co-operation 
and authority to so run my office and organiza- 
tion as to end this regime with the feeling on 
the part of the majority that I had done my 
best—carried on the conference work in a satis- 
factory manner and accomplished certain defi- 
nite good things in its behalf. 

Without a well-organized advertising depart- 
ment I could not have gotten far. As it is I 
owe a great deal to Bob Walker, who has ably 
handled so much of my own company work, 
and to the members who have shouldered more 
than their share that I might put more time 
in on the conference work. 


Fire Insurance 


My own secretary, Mrs. Hart, has been the 
most helpful and dependable person in the 
execution and smooth-running of our conference 
organization. Without her always on the job 
I would have personally been sunk amid the 
bulk of detail I found necessary to do. When- 
ever I needed information, data, figures, names, 
files,—anything, she had it—and that’s a great 
consolation. 

The company gave me Mrs. Hart’s time. A 
fair estimate puts her time on conference work 
at close to six and one-half months out of this 
year. 

Also, I used the girls in our direct mail divi- 
sion to handle all bulletins. 

During the ‘ast four weeks, Mrs. Hart has 
had another girl working full time with her. 

The company purchased special steel file 
cabinets to house the files and correspondence. 

I personally have traveled 13,918 miles in the 
interest of the I. A. C. alone, with whatever 
company business I could take care of. 

I’ve called on 98 members, including Southern 
Regional Meeting. 

I’ve spent approximately 260 hours on the 
road in behalf of the conference. 

I’ve talked before 6 state insurance agents’ 
meetings, stressing co-operative advertising or 
public relations work, and a higher and more 
effective plane of advertising where necessary. 

The I. A. C. membership has increased by 33 
new members since last October. 

Expenses after the Washington meeting and 
during the year have been heavy. After paying 
for Washington expenses, last October, our 
surplus stood at $339.37. On October 1, 1929, 
the treasury showed a surplus of $2,032.03. 


New York Fire and Knickerbocker 
Declare Extra Dividends 

The distribution of extra dividends have been 
announced by the New York Fire and the 
Knickerbocker Insurance companies, of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds group. 

An extra cash dividend of $30,000, equivalent 
to 30c per share, had been declared by the di- 
rectors of the New York Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which is operated under the Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., management. This dividend is 
in addition to the regular quarterly dividend of 
$30,000 on the 100,000 shares of outstanding 
common stock, and is payable to stockholders 
of record at the close of business October 20. 

The directors of the Knickerbocker Insur- 
ance Company, which also operates under the 
management of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., have 
declared an extra dividend of $50,000, which 
is equivalent to 50c per share, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of $37,500, equivalent 
to 37%4c per share on the 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. Thus dividend is also 
payable to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 20. 


Home Appoints New State Agent in 
New Jersey 

The Home Insurance Company announces 
that effective November 1, State Agent R. W. 
Simons of the northern New Jersey field will 
be called to the home office and given the title 
of supervisor and assigned to the Eastern Divi- 
sion. He will be succeeded as State Agent for 
the same territory by Samuel Mehorter, now 
representing the North American. 








Advertising Conference 
Elections 
(Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR) 


Cleveland, Oct. 9.—C. E. Rickerd, 
Standard Accident of Detroit, was to- 
day elected president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference which is in 
annual session here. Other officers 
who were elected by unanimous vote 
of the conference are as follows: First 
Vice-President, H. P. Chapman of the 
Ohio Farmers; Second Vice-President, 
J. H. Castle-Graham, London Life of 
Ontario; Secretary, Frank Ennis of 
Fidelity Phenix; Treasurer, Henry 
Putnam of John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee elected: John W. Longnecker, 
Hartford Fire; Bert Leiper, Pilot Life; 
H. A. Warner, Maryland Casualty; 
Cloe Peterson, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance of Kansas City, Mo., and John 
Hall Woods of Great Northern Life, 
Chicago. 











Klinko to Head Publicity Dept. 
of Corroon & Reynolds 





Has Been Assistant Secretary of 
National Association for Past 
Four Years 

A. A. Klinko, who for the past four 
years has held the position of assistant secre- 
tary of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and advertising manager of the Bul- 
letin, the official organ of the association, has 
tendered his resignation, which will become 
effective as of December 1, to enter the service 
of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., as director of 
publicity. 

A graduate of the College of the City of 
New York, Mr. Klinko joined the J. F. Wag- 
ner Publishing Company, several years ago. 
Severing his connection with that firm in June, 
1923, he became affiliated with the National 
Association as assistant editor of the American 
Agency Bulletin and two years later was pro- 
moted to the position which he is now relin- 
quishing. 


Empire Fire Insurance Company 
Makes Fine Showing 

The semi-annual statement of the Empire Fire: 
Insurance Company of New York, whose head 
office is in Brooklyn, shows the excellent condi- 
tion of that company, which began business on 
April 4, 1928. As of June 30, 1929, its balance: 
sheet shows assets of $1,292,096, while its sur- 
plus to policyholders, including $400,000 capital.,. 
is $941,366 after providing for an unearned 
premium reserve of $308,165 and other lia-- 
bilities. The increase in net premiums, written 
from December 31, 1928, is given as 207 per 
cent; the assets increased 20 per cent, while: 
there were decreases, respectively in expenses. 
incurred of 33 per cent, and in losses incurred 
13 per cent. 

Frederick L. Ettlinger is president of the: 
company and William Schaefer is vice-presi-- 
dent. 
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The Use of Modern Art 


in 


Pictorial Advertising 


The Foremost Exponent of This Medium in Insurance 
Advertising Recounts Its Development 
in Continental Europe 


By Ray C. DreHer 
Advertising Manager, Boston and Old Colony Insurance Co.'s. 


modern. I make this statement without 

reservation. Europe has not gone mod- 
ern in the timid, half-hearted way of many of 
our advertisers but in the sure, deliberate man- 
ner of one who has made a thorough study of 
the situation and is sure of his ground. 

That advertising art has made such aston- 
ishingly rapid strides abroad is due to the fact 
that the advertisers are not fettered by adver- 
tising tradition as we have it. 

The European school of advertising thought 
has always been different from ours. It has al- 
ways been based on pictorial thought. It is 
what I term pictorially-attention-minded as 
compared to the copy-reason-why-minded ad- 
vertisements produced in the States. 


(CC mosera. 1 mat EUROPE has gone 


Free Rein for the Artist 

Advertising in Europe is essentially the prod- 
uct of the artist and not that of the copy writer. 
And the men in charge of advertising, realiz- 
ing their limitations as art critics, and at the 
same time the need of a treatment in keeping 
with present day life, have selected recognized 
commercial artists who can carry this out, tell- 
ing them what they want to accomplish and 
leaving the rest to their good judgment. How 
different from our method! We call in an 
artist and in addition to telling him what we 
want to accomplish, based on copy needs, we 
tell him how to do it. Naturally this kills all 
freshness and ingenuity in the artist. 

Modernism in both art and typography is 
nothing more than forgetting what has been 
done before and starting with a clean slate and 
doing the job interestingly and—sensibly. Take 
illustrations, for example: until Continental 
Europe showed us the way they had to be 
realistic—photographic. They left nothing to 
the imagination. Every advertising man knows 
that it is not the copy but the thoughts the copy 
awakes that matters—the same applies to the 
illustrations. You marvel at a realistic illustra- 
tion and wonder how under the sun the artist 
ever did the job. You say, “How lifelike” in- 
stead of saying “I need that.” If there is a 
judicious balance between ultra-modernism and 
conservatism in advertising art, the result is 
sure to be a design, simple and decorative, that 
is strictly modern, conforming to what the ad- 
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vertiser wants to express—-a thought or idea 
with a punch. 

The one-sheet poster is the most important 
form of advertising in France and Germany. 
Its aggressive designs done in forceful primary 
colors are extremely vivid and arrest the atten- 
tion of the passer-by. This is the first principle 
of expective advertising, for if an advertise- 
ment does not get attention—is not noticed and 
read—its value is nil. 

An example of the modern poster is the one 
used to advertise the International Advertising 
Convention. It showed the head of a man 
shielding his eyes with one hand, the other 
cupped behind his ear. How could one better 
express the idea that you would see and hear 
much at the Advertising Convention? 

German posters make a style of geometry. 
Perhaps it would be better to say one can see 
traces of the compass and ruler. The great ma- 
jority reach a very high level and surpass in 
strength, uniqueness of thought and advertising 
value those of France. French posters, while 
not as daring, require more study to get the 
message. Some German posters, as must be 
expected, are monotonous and have no real ad- 
vertising value. 

French and German newspaper advertising is 
poor and uninteresting but this is not the case 
with the quality magazines. In the German 
magazines there are some really startling small- 
space advertisements that we might well study, 
all type advertisements with effective borders 
and some photographically illustrated ones that 
surpass our best. In the French magazines the 
tailor and dressmaker advertisements are the 
only ones to stand out and the only reason that 
they do is on account of their ultra-modern 
art. 

While our newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements as a whole surpass those of Con- 
tinental Europe, our booklets and felders run a 
poor second. French and German booklets and 
folders are magnificent. Illustrations, typog- 
raphy and paper blend to make a thing of 
beauty. You wonder why our printers can’t 
turn out stuff as good until you inquire. In the 
great majority of cases the artist responsible for 
the illustration selects the type, lays out the 
pages and makes sure that the colors used are 
the ones that are necessary to complete the 
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effect. Furthermore, most printers quote no 
price or delivery date—the advertiser has to be 
thankful if he gets his job on time and that 
the price doesn’t make his checkbook weep. 


Modern Window Display 


Store windows and window displays have also 
gone modern. Although store windows were 
our earliest means of attracting attention to 
what we had to sell this advertising medium 
seems to have been neglected by all except the 
large department stores. In the Continental 
cities even the small stores on side streets and 
offices are done in the modern manner and 
achieve interesting results. They know the true 
value of attractive and appropriate store fronts 
and they play an important part in advertising 
plans. These store fronts are not elaborate af- 
fairs, neither are they expensive plans. In most 
cases they are simple so as not to detract from 
the merchandise displayed. The materials used 
are stone, concrete, composition, cork, chronium 
nickel, copper, aluminum, engraved glass and 
neon lights. The use of neon lights is not lim- 
ited to the store front for in Berlin, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris this expressive 
means of lighting is used to outline entire 
buildings in modernistic design. 

Modernistic advertising is doing a wonder- 
ful job abroad. Some of our advertisers are 
using it now. They are Americanizing modern 
European art. To many who have not made a 
study of this thing, Modern Art, it may seem 
freakish and without reason. Perhaps they 
have seen only would-be modernistic art with 
its meaningless angles, and shading, and have 
found it undefinable. Real modern art takes 
longer to do than realistic, because it is achieved 
by a series of progressive drawings. It is real- 
ly basic art and is based on three simple rules: 

1. Pick your dominant or key thought—the 
one big idea you want to get over. 

2. Pick your dominant human interest mo- 
tive for expressing the big idea you want the 
reader to get. 

3. Illustrate this one thought in the simplest 
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possible manner, using color to attract attention 
and the idea to hold attention. 

Let me show you how this works out. For 
example, suppose we were commissioned by a 
steamship company to design an_ illustration 
showing one of their newest boats, the fastest 
liner afloat. The chances are that the first 
sketch would be one of the bow of this new 
liner towering above the water. It would con- 
vey the impression of the size, power and speed 
but would lack the real punch. The next sketch 
would most likely be that of a liner racing 
head on with spray sweeping away from the 
bow. This, too, would be discarded. The next 
attempt would be a stern view—a blue, rolling 
sea and a white wake. This would be closer to 
the basic idea. The white wake shows the 
speed, a selling point of the liner, but still our 
illustration lacks the real punch. The final 
drawing would be a blue, rolling sea and a boil- 
ing white wake which would fade into the 
horizon. There would be no need to show the 
liner. Any one could see that an extremely 
fast ship had sped by towards its port. 

Here you have an example of how through 
expression in terms of modern European art 
you can make your folders, booklets and, in 
fact, all your advertising simpler, more direct, 
more effective,. more easily’ understood and 
more restful. There is no fairy-like waving of 
the wand to produce this type of illustration. 
It simply requires an understanding of the mo- 
tivating idea behind the advertisement and 
common sense in artistic expression based on 
imaginative simplicity rather than realistic com- 
plexity. Let us go back to chiidren’s pictures, 
sans-detail, sans-unnecessary atmosphere, sans- 
everything-else but the big idea. There is not 
a doubt in my mind but that in a few years we 
will be in our way just as modern as is Europe. 
The trend is toward simplicity and directness. 
It remains but for the American sales-slanted 
mind to accept the psychology of the modern- 
istic treatment and adapt it to the American 
needs, 


Fire Association Announces 
Appointments 





Marsh & McLennon Made Managers 
of Victory Insurance Co. on 
Entire Pacific Coast 

J. W. Cochran, President of the Fire 
Association Fleet, of Philadelphia, announces 
changes in the Pacific Coast Representation, as 
follows: 

Marsh & McLennan have been appointed 
managers for the Victory Insurance Company 
(a member of the “fleet”) for the entire Pacific 
Coast territory. 

Frank M. Avery has been appointed Pacific 
Coast manager of the newly created Interstate 
Fire Underwriters, which will replace the Vic- 
tory formerly in his office, and which will suc- 
ceed to the business of the Victory through his 
office. 

Marsh & McLennan’s office is finely equipped 
to extend the agency plant and business of the 
Victory on the Coast, and the change will af- 
ford Mr. Avery an excellent opportunity. 
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Certificate Awards at Insurance 
Advertising Conference 





Outstanding Examples in Various 
Types of Advertising Work 
Noted by Jury 
In order to encourage a large display of ma- 
terial at the Cleveland meeting, the Insurance 
Advertising Conference offered Certificates of 
Award to the most outstanding examples in 
each class of advertising. The jury—consisting 
of Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, Ray N. Schlick 

and Charles Mears—chose the following: 


House OrGANS 
1. Accelerator, Boston Insurance Co., R. C. Dreher. 
2. Standard Cog, Standard Accident Ins. Co., C. E. 
Rickerd. 
3. Ztna-izer, The tna Companies, S. E. Withe. 
H. The Broadcaster, Ohio Farmers Ins. Co., H. V. 
Chapman. 
FoLpErs 
Boston Insurance Company, R. C. Dreher. 
Standard Accident Ins. Co., C. E. Rickerd. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., Franklin C. Morss. 
Missouri State Life Ins. Co., Joseph P. Licklider. 


meee 


Booxk.iets 
The Dominion Life Assurance Co., A. K. Kembar. 
Ohio Farmers Ins. Co., H. V. Chapman. 
Agricultural Ins. Co., G. G. Inglehart. 
Missouri State Life Ins. Co., Joseph P. Licklider. 


“wd — 
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TRADE PaPer ADVERTISING 
Standard Accident Ins. Co., C. E. Rickerd. 
Boston Insurance Co., R. C. Dreher. 
Union Indemnity Co., Wm. B. Wisdom. 


wns — 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
Illinois Life Ins. Co., R. W. Stevens. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, E. S. Gault. 
Agricultural Ins. Co., G. G. Inglehart. 


wd 


Mopet NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
Boston Insurance Company, R. C. Dreher. 
The tna Companies, S. E. Withe. 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., C. E. Rickerd. 


wn — 


Sates LetTrTers 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., Bart Leiper. 
Bankers Life Company, B. N. Mills. 
Southern States Life Ins. Co., Seneca M. Gamble. 


wed 


Sates BULLETIN 
1. Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co, A. W. 
Spaulding. 


Mopvet Sares LeEtTeRs 
1. Standard Accident Ins. Co., C. E. Rickerd. 
2. Boston Insurance Co., R. C. Dreher. 


BLortrers 
1. Standard Accident Ins. Co., C. E. Rickerd. 
2. Maryland Casualty Company, H. A. Warner. 


Posters 
1. The #tna Companies, S. E. Withe. 
2. Maryland Casualty Company, H. A. Warner. 


BRoapDSIDES 
1. Fire Association of Philadelphia, E. S. Gault. 


CALENDARS 
1. Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., H. V. Chapman. 


NovELTIES 
1. Pilot Life Insurance Co., Bart Leiper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., B. N. Mills. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, E. S. Gault. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, H. V. Chapman. 


w dvs = 


CAMPAIGNS 
1. The Lincoln National Life Ins. Co., Verlin Harrold. 
2. The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co., Van Zandt 
Wheeler. 
3. Continental Life Ins. Co., John C. Small. 


ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING 
1. National Board of Fire Underwriters, W. W. Ellis. 





Washington F. & M. Begins 
Business on West Coast 


Capital and Surplus of $600,000, 
of Which $350,000 Has 
Been Paid in 


Promotion Expense Very Small 





Will Write All Forms of Fire and 
Automobile Insurance Except 
Liability 





The newly organized Washington Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, began business on October 1, with a 
capital of $300,000 and surplus of the same 
arnount, which has been subscribed to in its en- 
tirety. Although but $350,000 has been paid in 
the entire amount will have been paid before 
December 31 of this year. The stock subscrip- 
tions were subject to five calls of 20 per cent, 
the first call being made August 1, 1929, and 
one call each thirty days thereafter, until fully 
paid. 

All of the stock is owned by the Washington 
Insurance Securities Corporation, a holding com- 
pany, which also owns all of the stock of the 
Stuart G. Thompson-Elwell Company, a general 
agency. The authorized capital of the holding 
company was 50,000 shares of no par value, 
sold at $20 per share; of which 35,000 shares 
will be presently outstanding. The balance will 
be held as treasury stock, to be issued at some 
future date, subject to rights of stockholders. 
The par value of the insurance company stock 
is $100 and an additional $100 contributed to 
surplus. 

The company will write all forms of fire in- 
surance as well as automobile insurance, exclud- 
ing liability, which will be restricted to a very 
small volume. 

The officers of the Washington F. & M., and 
who also head the Holding Company are: Stu- 
art G. Thompson, president; Irvin W. Elwell, 
vice-president; Ralph H. Hall, vice-president ; 
John E. Burkheimer, secretary ; George E. Mor- 
ford, treasurer, and W. C. Carlson, assistant 
secretary. 


Brooklyn Fire Insurance Premiums 

In the first half of the current year, the fire 
insurance premiums in Brooklyn fell off in the 
aggregate about $144,000, as compared with 
the first six months of 1928. The local com- 
panies, the agency companies, and the foreign 
companies, as particular groups, each contributed 
to the general decline in premiums. 

Among the local companies, the Brooklyn 
Fire Insurance Company, however, showed an: 
increase of over $9000, and the Corroon & 
Reynolds group shows an increase of $70,000. 
The automobile companies also increased their 
premiums by nearly $11,000. 

It is a matter of interest to note also that the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark 
group in Brooklyn increased its premiums this 
year by about $23,000. 
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Company Oversubscribed 





New Banking Institution, Headed by 
Horatio N. Kelsey, Starts Soon at 
lll John Street Building 

Keen interest is manifest in New York in- 
surance circles over the organization of the 
Underwriters’ Trust Company, an institu‘ion 
which, with headquarters soon to be opened 
at 111 John street, will offer unusual banking 
facilities to the insurance interests, as well 
as the drug and chemical concerns and im- 
porting houses in the downtown district. The 
original stock issue, which was taken up chiefly 
by the directors, has been substantially over- 
subscribed and the ultimate capitalization will 
be more extensive than at first planned. 





Horatio N. Kelsey 


Because of the familiarity of its officers 
with the peculiar problems and require- 
ments of the underwriting business, it is ex- 
pected that the new bank will be widely pat- 
ronized by the large agency and brokerage 
offices in quest of such service. The organizers 
of the new bank have announced their at en- 
tion of building conservatively an institution 
of strength and permanence. 

Horatio N. Kelsey, president of the Under- 
writers’ Trust Company, is a widely known 
figure in the insurance business. Mr. Kelsey, 
who comes from a notable insurance family, 
got his start in the fire insurance business as 
a clerk in a New York local agency. After 
serving as a special agent for the London 
Assurance Corporation and the Norwich Union 
Fire and later as western manager for the 
Sun Insurance office of London, Mr. Kelsey, 
in 1913, became United States manager of the 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Company. 
He has also been U. S. manager for the London 
& Scottish Assurance Corporation and deputy 
U. S. manager for the Assurance Company of 
London. In 1908 he was president of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 
Directors of the new Underwriters’ Trust 
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Stocks of Underwriters’ Trust 


Important Changes Made by 
“America Fore” 





E. A. Henne Promoted to Vice-Presi- 
dency, F. D. Hougham, H. W. 
LaRue and E. B. Vickery 
Secretaries 

Important promotions and readjustments of 

official duties were recently announced by 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards of the 
“America Fore” Companies comprised of the 
Continental Insurance Company, Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company, Niagara Fire In- 
surance Company, First American Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Maryland Insurance 
Company. These changes are due to the trans- 
fer of the Western recording department of 
the Niagara and Maryland from New York to 
Chicago, and the transfer of the Niagara farm 
department from Indianapolis to Chicago. 

J. R. Wilbur, as heretofore, vice-president 
of the Western department. 

E. A. Henne is advanced to vice-president 
and will have direct supervision of all recording 
underwriting and field activities of all the com- 
panies. 

F. D. Hougham and H. W. LaRue and E. B. 
Vickery are made secretaries of the companies. 

The recording department will be divided into 
three districts instead of two as heretofore, 
and will be in charge of Secretaries J. F. 
Donica, H. W. LaRue and J. H. Macfarlane. 
No changes are contemplated in the farm or 
survey departments. 

F. D. Hougham will be in charge of all 
collateral lines of business. The placing under 
a secretary of this important branch of fire 
insurance company’s activities, evidences a be- 
lief on the part of the “America Fore” Com- 
panies of the possibilities in such business. 

E. B. Vickery is made secretary of all of 
the companies in charge of a combined Cook 
County department, whereby that department 
of the Niagara and Maryland will be joined 
with the Cook County department of the 
other “America Fore” Companies. 


Company are as follows: 

Paul Abbott, Watson & White, investment 
bankers; James I. Cuff, genetal counsel, In- 
demnity Ins. Co. of North America; Howard 
S. Cullman, Cullman Bros., Inc., leaf tobacco; 
John A. Diemand, vice-president and director, 
Southern Surety Company; Charles F. Ender- 
ly, New York manager, Insurance Co. of North 
America; Sumner Ford, Breed, Abbott & Mor- 
gan; Bertram E. Gendar, president and di- 
rector, Lewis & Gendar, Inc.; Ivan N. Hard- 
ingham, president and director, The Harding- 
ham Press, Inc.; M. L. Heide, vice-president 
and director, Importers and Exporters Insur- 
ance Company of New York; Horatio N. 
Kelsey, 111 John Street; Frederico Lage, Lage 
& Co. Investment Bankers; Clarence W. 
Lewis, third vice-president, Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North America; Percy C. Magnus, presi- 
dent, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, essential oils; 
Harry L. McGee, vice-president and director, 
Tidewater Rolling Mills, steel products; 
George W. Morgan, Breed, Abbott & Morgan; 
L. Gustam Moses, vice-president, Geery, Guth- 
rie & Company, Inc., insurance brokers: 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., Bankers Loan & In- 
vestment Co.; John G. Winchester, Gammack 
& Company, investment bankers. 











In Defense of Gen. Wright 
[To the Editor, Tue Spectator] 
October 3, 1929. 

Perhaps unwittingly, but nevertheless truly, in your 
editorial of September 26th regarding the death of 
Comptroller General and Insurance Commissioner Wm. 
A. Wright, of Georgia, you have done an injustice to 
the memory of a man whose life was decidedly free 
from the prejudice with which you charge him, and 
whose entire career has been one of unselfish and 
whole-hearted service to his State and its people. 

You state as follows: “However, as an individual 
he could never shake prejudice from his mind. 
Wounded during the war between the States, it was 
his proud boast that never since his termination had 
he crossed the Mason and Dixon line. For this reason 
he took no part in the activities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. Long years after 
the hate of the ’sixties was forgotten in both North 
and South, he could not fraternize with the ‘damned 
Yankees.’ ” 

It seems rather unfortunate, or in poor taste, that 
the criticisms above, and the others contained in the 
editorial, of General Wright and his conduct of his 
office might not have been given publicity during his 
life, and he himself been given an opportunity to re- 
spond, did he so desire. 

The “prejudice” referred to was never manifest in 
General Wright’s conversation or actions. Otherwise 
he would hardly have selected three deputies since the 
beginning of 1921, including the writer, from among 
the “damned Yankees” and have invited the writer a 
second time, in 1926, to resume that post. No, like 
many others of his contemporaries and fellow-veterans 
of the Confederacy, he came to see the greater right 
of the Union, and thereafter there was no more loyal 
citizen of the United States than he. It may be in- 
teresting to know that the main reason why “he took 
no part in the activities of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners’? was not at all because 
he could not fraternize with those above the Mason 
and Dixon line, but because in his opinion his State 
needed for its governmental expenses and general 
development the income from his department much 
more acutely than his active co-operation was needed 
by the highly regarded and capable fellow-insurance- 
commissioners of other States. In all the years of his 
office he would never ask the Legislature for the grant 
of a contingent fund out of which he might meet the 
expense of joining the work of the National Conven- 
tion, much as he would like to have had a part in this 
work, and his meager salary did not justify his going 
down into his own pocket for that purpose. He par- 
ticipated as best he could, and recognized to the full 
the value of its work. * * * 

General Wright belonged to the ‘time when men 
deemed it an honor to serve their State or country, 
and when the honor was sought as such instead of for 
the emoluments and perquisites of office and political 
power. You say he was a powerful factor in Georgia 
politics for fifty years. If this is so (and he would 
be the last to admit it, and the most sincere in his 
denial), it was because his honor, his honesty, in- 
tegrity of purpose and his capabilities were recognized 
beyond question, and not because he sought political 
power. In all of those years he never made a speech, 
either in his own behalf or that of another; he stead- 
fastly refused to appear before any Legislature in be- 
half of any measure, and used his influence only in 
open discussion with legislative committees or executive 
officers voluntarily waiting upon him to seek his opin- 
ion, and not receive his “orders.” He never asked 
anything for himself, his entire thought being for the 
welfare of the people of the State. * * * 

As you probably know by this time, General Wright’s 
successor is William B. Harrison, who has been chief 
tax clerk of the Comptroller General’s Department for 
fifteen or more years. Mr. Harrison has repeated to- 
the writer the invitation to resume the post of Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner, which has been accepted. 
The program of the Insurance Department will be as 
helpful to the State, the insurance companies, and the 
insuring public, as circumstances will permit. * * * 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Lewis A. Irons. 
Macon, Ga. 
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Total claims paid 29 years ending 
December 31, 1928, $64,384,039.55 
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SUCCESSFUL ANSWERS TO 
C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS 


The Question and Answer Series of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ Examination published in five installments in 
THE INSURANCE FIELD, aroused such intense interest 
throughout the country that in response to the many re- 
_—— from our subscribers, we have reprinted it in book- 
let form. 


32 pages, 6” x 9”, crammed with absorbing fundamentals 
of the life insurance business, including Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Commercial and Insurance Law, Finance 
and General Educational features. 


This series does not purport to show perfect answers to 
each question, nor to indicate that the answers presented 
were the best that appeared on any paper, but rather to give 
representative answers. Many of the questions and prob- 
lems involved the use of judgment on the part of the can- 
didate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be 
expected. Credit was given for the reasonableness of a 
candidate’s answer and the intelligence with which he ap- 
plied his knowledge. 


Single copy $1.00, postpaid 


Discount on quantity orders 


Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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Casualty Groups Re-Elect 
Official Staffs 


Agents Make Few Changes in 
Executive Committee; Under- 
writers Rename All 


Sessions Largest on Record 





International Association Member- 
ship Climbs to Total of 63 Com- 


panies and Individuals 





WHITE SuLPHUR Sprincs, W. Va.—With 
but a few minor changes in their official staffs, 
the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents ended their 
formal business sessions today. Because of the 
rain which has been continuous since yesterday 
morning and which interfered with the annual 
golf tournaments, the associations decided to 
move the business sessions from tomorrow until 
this afternoon in the hope that all of tomorrow 
will be available for golf. 

The Underwriters re-elected their entire staff 
without change, as follows: 

F. J. O'Neill, Royal Indemnity, President: 
R. Howard Bland, United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, vice-president ; Edward G. Stone, Em™ 
ployers’ Liability, chairman of the executive 
committee, and F. Robertson Jones, secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee was re- 
elected as follows: J. Arthur Nelson, W. R. 
C. Corson, W. G. Curtis, and the officers. 

The agents re-elected their principal officers 
but made a few changes in the executive com- 
mittee: W. G. Wilson, Cleveland, president; 
J. T. Harrison, New York City, vice-president, 
and Dorr C. Price, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
The following were re-elected to the executive 
committee: T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, 
chairman; B. W. McCluer, Kansas City; James 
R. Millikan, Cincinnati; J. W. Henry, Pitts- 
burgh; Charles H. Burras, Chicago, and G. Ar- 
thur Howell, Atlanta. New members include 
Harry Wadsworth, Syracuse; Glen Charlton, 
Lawrence, Kansas, and Meredith Ben, St. Paul. 
Thomas C. Moffatt of Newark is the holdover 
member. 

The present joint meetings have been the larg- 
est on record with approximately two hundred 
seventy-five on hand, which includes representa- 
tives from forty-two of the sixty-three com- 
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Property Damage by Aircraft Insur- 
ance Popular in St. Louis 

Insurance against property damage by air- 
craft and articles dropped from passing air- 
planes and airships is growing) popular in 
St. Louis and St. Louis County, a canvas of 
the St. Louis insurance agencies here revealed. 

In recent months a number of houses have 
sustained damage from aircraft although no 
major accidents have occurred. Golf courses 
and lawns have been injured by airplanes 
making forced landings. 

Several country clubs have already purchased 
aircraft insurance and many private property 
owners. The coverage purchased ranges from 
$5,000 to $25,000, while the rates quoted by 
different companies show a rather wide range. 








panies in the underwriters’ association. The re- 
port of the secretary of that organization pointed 
out that the association now has_ sixty- 
three member companies, a gain of two for the 
year; one bureau; five individual members and 
two honorary members on its rolls. 





R. Howard Bland 


The principal discussion at the business meet- 
ing of the agents’ association was relative to 
the proposal for a mortuary and total disability 
clause in the general agents contracts, which 
was stressed in the annual report of President 

(Concluded on page 43) 





Many Bureau Companies 
Adopt New Rates 





Some Underwriters Do Not 
Intend to Put Schedule 
Into Effect 


Will Continue Higher Impost 





Revised Tax Has Caused Consider- 
able Number of Cancellations, 
Companies Admit 





Despite the fact that several members of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters have made it plain that they do 
not intend to put into effect the new accident 
rates adopted by the bureau some months back, 
a number of the bureau members have already 
placed the rates in operation, not waiting untif 
January 1 when all of the bureau companies. 
agreed to adopt them. 

Those companies that have adopted the 
higher schedule declare that they will continue 
using the new rates even if many of the com- 
panies do not do so. They admit that the 
new rates have caused a considerable number 
of cancellations, particularly on the over-age 
policyholders, where the ratio of premium in- 
crease is highest. However, they declare that 
this class of business has not been profitable. 


They assert that the new rates were promul- 
gated by the bureau upon the experience of the 
member companies and that the experience of 
the companies justifies the rate increase. Fur- 
thermore, they add, accident insurance is not 
the rosy line it once was but threatens to 
become as unprofitable as health insurance due, 
in the main, to the large number of automobile 
accidents: 

Not only are these companies not worried 
over loss of renewals but they state that the 
business is continuing to show an increase in 
volume while the loss ratio shows a decrease. 

A number of the bureau companies are also 
rewriting their policies to change the per- 
manent disability clause. The old clause gave 
the assured indemnity for life if he was dis- 
abled so as to prevent his ever again working 
at his occupation. The new clause provides. 
disability for life only if the assured is so 
injured as to prevent his working at any occu- 
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Eighteen Million Plus 
on the Lives of Policy 
Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, 


inclusive 








Percentage of Total New 
Life Insurance - - 25 


Total Number Applica- 
tions on Lives of 
Policyholders - - - 3,427 


Total New Life Insurance 
on Policyholders $18,208,394 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines Iowa 














Available Terri- 
tory in 17 States 
West of the Mis- 
sissippi and in Il- 
linois and Florida 














OUR NEW HOME 


Policiies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary 
Insurance. 

Both Participating and Non-Partici- 
pating. 

Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Non- 
Standard. 

Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 

Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


Grow with This Progressive Company 


Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 
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Blossom Retains Golf Cup 
in Hard Contest 


Chicago Agent Goes on Second 
Leg Toward Permanent 
Possession of Trophy 


Golf Continues Thursday 





Rain Forces Casualty and Surety 
Men in Session at White Sulphur 
Springs to Alter Their 
Program 





WHITE SULPHUR SprINGs, W. Va.—Oct. 3.— 
The golf tournaments which are an in‘egral 
part of the joint meeting of the casualty under- 
writers and agents at their annual conclaves 
were made the order of the en.ire day. This 
city being host to a real rainstorm yesterday, 
the usual routine of holding business sessions 
in the morning and play in the afternoon was 
very sensibly altered to suit the convenience of 
the baseball writers’ old friend, Jupiter Pluvius, 
and today’s business sessions was transferred to 
Wednesday afternoon. 


The effect of the departure from the usual 
agenda of these organizations was more marked 
upon the golf course today than upon the busi- 
ness session on the previous afternoon. Many 
golfers for years held in light esteemn as con- 
firmed duffers showed startling reversals of 
form and won most all the trophies. It was 
quite obvious that they have long been held back 
irom their normal game by the mental hazard of 
the last business session which always includes 
election of officers. The new line-up enabled 
them to “strut their stuff.” Those in this class 
can easily be selected from the list of winners 
following : 


Fidelity and Deposit Company trophy for two- 
day low gross, won by George W. Blossom, Jr., 
Chicago agent, who scored 77 plus 79 for a total 
of 156. This is the second year Mr. Blossom 
has won this cup, the only other winner for two 
years being his broher, Francis Blossom. 
rhree wins are required for permanent posses- 
s1on. 

Agent players, first day, October 1: First 
low gross won by E. H. Lycett of Philadelphia; 
second low gross won by Milton Whited of 
Cleveland ; first low net won by Glenn Charlton 
of Lawrence, Kan.; second low net won by 
Dorr C. Price of Chicago; third low net won 
by M. F. Dobbins of Memphis; fourth low net 
won by J. B. Riggs, Baltimore. 

Company players, first day, October 1: Low 
gross won by P. M. Childs, Columbian Na- 
tional; second low gross won by Wilmot Smith, 
-Etna, Hartford; first low net, J. M. Bayless, 
Standard Accident; second low net, H. P. Jack- 
son, Norwich Union Indemnity; third low net, 
C. W. French, Royal Indemnity, Chicago; 
fourth low net won by N. R. Johnson of the 
Pacific Indemnity Company. 

Guest players, first day, October 1: This 
event was won by Albert Fowler of Madison, 
N. J. The second day play for this event was 
won by R. R. Gilkey of Surety Association. 

Second day, company players: First low 
gross, Geo. D. Mead, Glens Falls Indemnity ; 
J. M. Haines, London Guarantee; J. C. Heyer, 
Metropolitan; T. E. Engstrom, Philadelphia. 
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George W. Donnan Appointed 
Consolidated Official 


Popular Insurance Man Is Named 
Vice-President in Charge of 
Casualty Operations 

Rolland R. Rasquin, executive vice-president 
of the Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance 
Company, announces the appointment of Geo. 
W. Donnan of New York City as a vice-presi- 
dent of the company, in charge of the organiza- 
tion and development of the liability and cas- 
ualty operations of the company throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Donnan has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in the casualty and bonding business. 
He was first associated with the late Senator 
Blauvelt in the Employers Mutual Insurance 
Company, and thereafter became successively 
branch manager of the Employers Mutual In- 
surance Company; superintendent of the Phe- 
nix Indemnity and Norwich Union; vice-presi- 
dent of General Casualty and Surety Company, 
and assistant secretary of the Bankers In- 
demnity Insurance Company, from which com- 
pany he resigned to join the Consolidated. He 
was also with the National Surety Company, 
and thereafter was examiner of casualty com- 
panies for the Insurance Department of the 
State of New Jersey. 





Casualty producing agents throughout the 
United States, with whom Mr. Donnan has a 
wide acquaintance, will welcome the opportunity 
of meeting him in his new association with the 
Consolidated. 








Second day—net scores—company: F. P. 
Stanley, Glens Falls Indemnity; W. A. Edgar, 
U. S. F. & G.; F. A. Bach, Fidelity & Deposit ; 
T. L. Haff, European General; E. M. Lin- 
ville, Royal Indemnity; H. J. Odams, Glens 
Falls; W. G. Curtis, Jr., National Casualty ; 
F. J. Parry, American Surety Company of New 
York. 

Agents, Thursday. Low gross: John T. Har- 
rison, New York; H. C. Frolkin, Cleveland; 
Owen H. Mitchell, St. Louis; W. L. Anthony, 
Pittsburgh. 

Second day—net score—agents: H. W. 
Schaeffer, New York; L. D. Finley, Norfolk; 
F. I. Olmsted, Syracuse; J. M. Barkdull, Cin- 
cinnati; Geo. D. Webb, Chicago; T. C. Mof- 
fatt, New York; Phil Braniff, Tulsa; A. J. 
Hunter, Baltimore. 

Special handicap—18 and over. Company: 
J. G. Yost, Fidelity & Deposit. Agents: W. R. 
Medaris, Chicago. 

Special handicap—under 18. Company: 
Kenneth Spencer. Agents: Byron Conklin. 


Lapies—OcToser 1 AND 3—36 Hotes 

Low gross, Mrs. E. C. Stone, Boston; low 
net, Mrs. G. W. Rourke, Seattle. 

First day: Low gross, Mrs. W. G. Trimble, 
Kansas City; low net, Mrs. Dorr O. Price, 
Chicago. 

Second day: Low gross, Mrs. W. H. Stew- 
art, Chicago; low net, Mrs. C. H. Burras, Chi- 
cago. 

Ladies’ putting: 
Louis. 

Horseshoe pitching: John E. Puckette, 
Louisville; F. I. Olmsted, Syracuse; W. A. 
Edgar, U. S. F. & G.; W. A. Spencer, Retail 
Credit. 


Mrs. C. P. Daniels, St. 
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Independence Indemnity Makes 
Osgood Vice-President 





Former Official at Kansas City Takes 
Charge of Company's Production 
Office 

W. A. Osgood for the past five years gen- 
eral agent at Kansas City for the Independence 
Indemnity Company of Philadelphia, was last 
week elected vice-president of the organization 
in charge of production. The announcement 
was made by President Charles H. Holland. 

Mr. Osgood, who has been in the insurance 
business for more than twenty years, has repre- 
sented the Independence Company in Kansas 
City since it entered the territory. He was 
general agent for the Southern Surety for five 
years prior to joining the Independence and for 
four years prior to that was branch manager in 
Kansas City for the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany. The recently elec'ed vice-president was 
one of the organizers and president of’ the 
Aviation Assurance Agents of America. 


Fidelity-Deposit Changes 

BattimorE, Mp., October 8.—Vice-President 
E. R. Nuttle of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany, this city, announces the following changes 
as a result of the promotion of Col. R. Hill 
Carruth, formerly manager of the Memphis 
branch, to the position of assistant to President 
Charles R. Miller. 

James H. Richards, for past three years man- 
ager of the New Orleans branch, to be manager 
of the Memphis branch; Leslie D. Merrell, for- 
mer assistant manager of the Pittsburgh branch, 
to be manager of the New Orleans branch, and 
L. T. Poffenberger, auditor and adjuster of the 
Indianapolis branch, transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh branch as special agent. 


Aetna to Educate Realtors 

The New York office of the A‘tna Life 
Insurance Company and its affiliated companies 
has been requested by the Real Estate Board 
of the Bronx to conduct an educational course 
in insurance similar to “The Class in Insurance” 
which was conducted several years ago by the 
ZEtna in the interests of brokers in the metro- 
politan district. A series of eight successive 
weekly meetings will be held in the board room 
of the Real Estate Board of the Bronx at 
215 East 149th street, the first meeting being 
Monday, October 21. These meetings will be 
open to enrollment of members of the Real 
Estate Board of the Bronx and their employees 
only. 


Appointed Office Manager 

President Emanuel S. Margulies of the 
Great Eastern Casualty Insurance Company of 
Newark, which has just been licensed to do 
business, has announced that S. H. McKeag, 
formerly branch manager of the Newark office 
of the Pennsylvania Surety Company, has been 
appointed office manager at the home office of 
the company. 
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Canadian Commission Probes 
Increase Auto Rates 





Reasonableness of Tax Rise in On- 
tario Under Scrutiny of Royal 
Department 
Toronto, CanapA, Oct. 5.—The Royal Com- 
mission which has been investigating the 
reasonableness of the increase in automobile 
insurance rates in Ontario will sit again on 
Monday, Nov. 4. The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hodgins, Royal Commissioner, is arranging to 
visit Albany and New York next week to seek 
information relative to the enquiry. He will 
be accompanied by R. Leighton Foster, counsel 
for the Attorney General of Ontario, Actuary 
Ryan of the New York firm of Woodward, 
Fondiller and Ryan, actuaries to the commis- 
sion; Ernest M. Lee, secretary to the com- 
mission; Wm. C. Coo, official reporter; V. 
Evan Gray, counsel for the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association; and John B. 
Laidlaw, chairman of the association committee. 
The commission plans to inquire into the 
workings of the new Financial Responsibility 
Law in Albany, and interview the Commission 

of Motor Vehicles. 

In New York, Justice Hodgins plans to in- 
terview the Hon. Albert Conway, superintend- 
ent of insurance, and his deputies; F. Robertson 
Jones, general manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives and his asso- 
ciates; Albert W. Whitney, acting general 
manager of the National Bureau; Jesse E. 
Phillips, ex-superintendent of insurance of the 
State of New York, now president of the 
Great Indemnity Insurance Company; Clarence 
W. Hobbs and others. 


Casualty Groups Re-Elect 

(Continued from page 33) 
Wilson, which was read in his absence by Mr. 
Harrison. The proposal as worked out by the 
conference committee of the association and 
which was submitted to the companies for their 
consideration was five per cent commissions on 
renewals of the deceased general agents for 
each of three years with the proviso that ac- 
counting of the commission due his estate or 
assigns be made every six months.: Mr. Wil- 
son’s report declared that the companies had 
favored the principal of a mortuary clause in 
contracts, but that the agreement to the clause 
should be dealt with individually by the member- 
ship. 

Such a clause is of especial value to the gen- 
eral agents whose business is of a supervisory 
nature as distinguished from personal produc- 
tion. Mr. Baniff said, such business being of 
much greater value to a general agent’s estate. 
James W. Henry of Pittsburgh, who initiated 
the movement for the mortuary clause, ex- 
plained the plan in detail. 

A memorial resolution for John Angus Morri- 
son of Chicago, a past president of the agents’ 
association, who died just recently, was adopted. 
It also was voted to send a cablegram of 
condolence to Mr. Wilson at Paris, for the 
death of his wife. 
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Casualty Surety Club Golf 
Tournament 

The annual fall golf tournament of the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Club of New York, held 
more than two weeks ago at White Beeches 
Golf Club over in Haworth, N. J., is even at 
this late date a topic to be discussed over the 
brew down on the “street.”” The Club is proud 
of its last tournament and the contestants in 
the golf struggle are even more proud of their 
low scores. 








H. P. “Bud” Hall 


H. P. “Bud” Hall, chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, who is pictured herewith in his finest 
golf regalia, ran off the event in wonderful 
style with the assistance of L. S. Billings, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the organization. Follow- 
ing the afternoon round a banquet was held 
and prizes for the golf events were awarded. 


Members of the club who took part in the 
golf classic were: H. G. Brown, J. S. Burns, 
R. H. Charlton, J. R. Cahill, R. A. Diamond, 
A. F. Lafrentz, George L. Naught, J. C. Onder- 
donk, Jr., A. A. Peters, C. B. Tippett, Norman 
Hoag, Stuart Brown, Robert J. Burns, Robert 
H. Brenninger, R. W. Caverley, Tracey A. 
Clute, Richard Denning, E. A. Evans, David 
C. Fannan, J. R. Garrat, William Statler, O. 
Wilson Gott, H. C. Hemstreet, M. P. Link, E. 
H. Morill, Jr., ‘Wallace Moorehead, John Mc- 
Ginley, C. P. Reid, E. D. Thistle, William Earl, 
G. P. Bartenfeld, T. D. Cronin, B. E. Joline, 
Dan Maggin, J. B. Clark. 


Hudson Casualty Names Agents 

Superintendent of Agencies J. F. Whelehan 
of the Hudson Casualty Insurance Company 
of Jersey City, has announced the appointment 
of the following agencies: Fidelity Insurance 
Agency, Portland, Me.; Dempsey and Higbie, 
Morristown, N. J.; The Semel Agency, New- 
ark, and Edward C. O’Connell, Watertown, 
Mass. The firms were named as general 
agents. 





Mayflower Fidelity Has New 
Three Point Protection 





Aircraft, Public Liability, Windstorm 
Coverage in Policy for 3 Cents 
a Day 

Protection against a public which is often 
careless and mercenary—protection against a 
lawless and destructive element, wind—protec- 
tion against a new insurance menace of the sky 
is the essence of the Mayflower Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance Company’s new and strik- 
ingly unique three-point policy “for less than 
three cents a day.” 

The first of the three points affords public 
liability protection in $5000 and $10,000 limits ; 
the second covers damage by windstorm up to 
$2500 and the third is protection against air- 
craft damage up to $2500. 


Carl Hansen in New York 

President Carl M. Hansen of the Interna- 
tional Reinsurance Corporation of Los Ange- 
les, who was a delegate at the joint convention 
held last week at While Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., is visiting in New York for a short time. 

The International Reinsurance began its op- 
erations fifteen months ago with assets totaling 
$3,000,000. The organization is active in fif- 
teen States. Its statement as of Sep‘ember 30, 
shows assets in excess of $7,000,000 total writ- 
ings in excess of $3,600,000 and a capital and 
surplus combined in excess of $4,500,000 after 
setting up a contingent reserve of $500,000. 
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Annual Safety Congress at 
Chicago Adjourned 


Vice-President of American 
Mutual Liability Company 
Honored at Meeting 


Long Active in Safety Work 





i Edwin W. Kopf Defines Accidents 
Generally in Interesting Paper 
Before Annual Session 





Cuicaco, Oct. 6—The American insurance 
industry was signally honored at the eighteenth 
annual Safety Congress held here Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 4 with the election of C. E. Pettibone, 
vice-president of the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company of Boston, as president of 
the National Safety Council. Mr. Pettibone 
has been active in safety work for the past 
nineteen years. 


? On July, 1920, Mr. Pettibone began his in- 

surance career as manager of the engineering 
’ department of the American Mutual Liability. 
: He was subsequently promoted to the vice- 
a presidency. He is a member of the American 
; Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


A number of important insurance papers 
were read at the congress. “How Should 
Accidents Be Classified” was the title of a 
7 paper prepared by Edwin W. Kopf, assistant 
: statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company of New York. 


Cites Court Cases 

“It must not be assumed that the word 
‘accident’ necessarily connotes injury, death 
or property damage,’ Mr. Kopf wrote. “Some 
of the most salutary and profitable experiences 
in our human experience are at bottom mere 
accidents—‘the breaks’ of life. A definition 
of ‘accident’ is needed which will be durable 
whether we mean misfortunes or their opposite. 
Y “An ‘accident’ almost defies definition. In 
fact, there is no technical legal definition which 
we can use. In a broad sense, anything that 
happens may be an accident. (Travelers In- 
surance Co. vs. Selden, 78 Fed. 285). Nearly 
all ‘accidents’ happen when people are going 
about their business in the usual way and are 
voluntarily doing the things before them to 
do. The best we can do is to concentrate 
for the use of statisticians the conceptions 
which have been in general circulation. 

“Hence: (1) an accident may be anything 
or event that (a) begins to be, (b) that hap- 
bens, or (c) that is, a result occurring without 
one’s foresight, anticipation or expectation 
will, design or intention; an event which pro- 
ceeds from an unknown originating set of 
circumstances, or is an unusual effect of a 
known set of circumstances; out of the usual 
course of events; as unusual or unexpected 
result attending the operation or performance 
of a usual or necessary act or event, carried 
out in the usual way as intended; fortuitious ; 
not probable; a mishap. The words ‘will’ and 
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‘design’ must not be taken too literally. The 
term has been held not to exclude absolutely 
the design of any person. To exclude fault or 
negligence—the omission to exercise ordinary 
intelligence, prudence, skill and diligence—in 
considering originating circumstances or result 


is to restrict the meaning. The question of 
what will and will not constitute an ‘accident’ 
under given circumstances is dependent upon 
the facts of particular cases, and is usually 
a question for the jury. The term should not 
exclude the human fault called negligence. We 
can hardly agree, for our purposes, that ‘that 
which is an accident in the law is something 
that occurs after the exercise of a care that 
the law requires to be exercised to prevent the 
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occurrence. (U.S. V. Boyd (U. S.) 45 Fed. 
851.) The view held in Gramison’s Adm’r 
vs. Bates and Rogers Construction Co. (219 
W. 806; 187 Ky 538) that ‘accident’ should 
include events happening with and without 
negligence is satisfactory for our needs. 

“Several groups of technicians are interested 
in a practicable plan for classifying accidents 
in such manner as to further accident preven- 
tion—official and private statisticians handling 
reports of fatal accidents; statisticians in motor 
vehicle departments, in the police and safety 
service of counties and cities, and in private 
employment, statisticians in industrial accident 
boards and compensation commissions, and in 
industry.” 
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Chicago, 
Philadelphia, 

Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
In Canada:.Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 


National Advertising 


In leading newspapers all over the United States 
and Canada, Credit Insurance is advertised, week 
in and week out, to thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers. This is one reason why 


American Credit Insurance 


is growing so rapidly year after year—and why it 
is to the advantage of the general broker to co- 
operate in the writing of our policies. Maybe you 
ought to investigate the great protective service 
we render to our many policyholders; safeguard- 
ing their resources absolutely against bad debt 
losses, providing them with efficient collection 


General Insurance Brokers, look into the selling 
possibilities of American Credit Insurance. While 
our regular agents are necessarily trained credit 
insurance specialists, still we have a plan by which 
you can co-operate with us to your definite profit. 
Check up and see if your present clients are pro- 
tected by Credit Insurance. 
details of our interesting proposition by writing 
or phoning any of our offices. 


! CThe AMERICAN | 


en INDEMNITY Co. 


Then get the full 


J. F.M° FADDEN. presipent 


Offices in all leading Cities: 


Cleveland, Boston, 
Baltimore, Detroit, 


Etc. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 











Missouri Insurance Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1928 $814,837.00 











(general Accident 


“FIRE AND LIFE 


sy h.. , 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 

“Three Great Hazards ”’ a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what a 

number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is a piece of 


sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It is calcu- 
lated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before the agent makes 


his call. 
PRICES 
ee $2.50 
100: Capes < a -<.000:< $4.50 
10,000 Copies 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 243 West 39TH STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


500 Copies 
1000 Copies 
$225. 

















illinois — Indiana — lowa — Kansas — Kentucky — Michigan -— Minnesota 


Q—Arkansas—California—Colorado— 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 


Request details for our remunerative contracts for 


AGENCY MANAGERS 


for, Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 





You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 
184 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
0. W. JOHNSON, President 8. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


egon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee — Virginia— Washington—West Virgin 


5 —01qO—" 185 "ON —"qeon—1 

















INSURABILITY 


PROGNOSIS AND SELECTION 
LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT 


A notable work, written by 
H. W. DINGMAN, M. D. 
Vice-President, Continental Assurance Company; Medical 
Director Continental Assurance and Casualty Com- 
pantes; member Life Insurance Medical Directors As- 
soctation; member Chicago Medical Society and 


Illinois State Medical Society; Fellow American 
Medical Assocsation, etc. 


HUMAN LIFE APPRAISED 


Valuable new book discusses 


CONCISELY AND COMPLETELY 
the various factors concerned in 


1—Determining health, present and 
future. 
2—Estimating probable length of life. 


3—Assessing human life values. 


It materially assists in the 


SELECTION OF RISKS FOR INSUR- 
ANCE and APPRAISAL OF CLAIMS 
FOR INDEMNITY 


Every medical director, examiner, under- 
writer or student of insurance, in home 
office or field, will be intensely interested 
in this first book to cover comprehensively 
and exhaustively the principles and prac- 
tices of every day underwriting in 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
PRICE, $10. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Responsibility Laws Should Not Be 
Stressed in Selling Auto Lines 


Discussion at Insurance Advertising Conference 
Reminds Delegates That Acts Were Not 
Passed for Benefit of Carriers 


[By a STAFF CorrRESPONDENT] 


The inadvisability of automobile 
writing companies capatalizing too strongly on 
the new financial responsibility laws was ou'- 
standing in the discussion Monday afternoon 
of the casualty group of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in annual session at Cleve- 
land. Insurance companies must not emphasize 
the fact that insurance is the one and only 
way in which to comply with the law, and it 
is taking too much for granted in assuming that 
these laws were passed for the special benefit 
of insurance carriers it was pointed out. It 
should be borne in mind that the automobile 
associations, insurance commissions and other 
organizations and individuals actually were in 
back of these bills and naturally aided in their 
passage, a speaker advised. 

A high spot of the casualty section meeting 
was the report on a special production cam- 
paign and survey as to the value of adver- 
tising conducted by the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. Robert Walker, assistant 
advertising manager of the company explained 
the campaign. 

With a view to stimulating the sale of resi- 
dence liability, residence burglary and plate 
glass insurance, three lines which are not 
generally sold by the local agents, the company 
held a sales campaign during October, Novem- 
ber and December of last year in which the 
advertising department assumed the burden of 
handling the direct by mail portion of the drive. 
During the period more than 2,000 separate 
policies were sold in the special lines while 
many agents reported sale of collateral lines 
of insurance as well, Mr. Walker said. 

A total of five hundred agents took part in 
the campaign within two weeks after it was 
announced and the company mailed out 625,000 
pieces of literature, and sixty-four thousands 
of new pemiums resulted. Sales of residence 
liability gained thirty-two per cent during 
October and burglary insurance gained 17 per 
cent, while plate glass insurance was almost 
identical with October, 1927. 

As a preliminary to a special drive for 
automobile insurance this ‘year the company 
queried its agents as to their belief in ad- 
vertising and a great majority of those re- 
plying were in favor of it, both direct by mail 
and newspaper, Mr. Walker reported. As a 
result of this survey the company designed its 
automobile drive in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the agents. A total of two hundred 
eighty-nine complete campaigns were mailed 
including fifty-five thousand letters and two 
hundred twenty-three trousand circulars. Four 
hundred seventy-four agents participated and 
as a result of the drive the company’s volume 
of automobile premiums increased one hundred 
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liability 


forty thousand dollars or thirteen per ceni 
increase during April of this year over the 
same month of 1928. 

In the discussion of direct mail advertising 
it was brought out that the government is 
considering discontinuing the business reply 
cards and envelopes and it was suggested that 
the insurance men register a pro‘est with the 
insurance department. 

The necessity for simpler rate manuals for 
the use of agents was pointed out in the 
casualty section. It was pointed out that several 
manuals could be combined in one compact 
volume, whereas under the present plan an 
agent cannot carry all manuals in a briefcase. 

As to the type of advertising material which 
is most valuable, it was agreed that the folder 
continues the most popular form of literature 
produced by the companies. It was pointed 
out that much of their effectiveness depends 
upon the attractive coloring. It was declared 
that there is some duplication by companies. 


The New Alamac Hotel 


The New Alamac Hotel at Seventy-first 
street and Broadway, New York, has been 


taken over by Julius Keller, prominent res- 
taurateur and proprietor of Canoe Place Inn, 
at Hampton Bays, L. I. Keller has made a big 
success of his smart suburban hotel, but he is 
perhaps best remembered along Broadway as 
the owner of Maxim’s in pre-Volstead days. 
He will have associated with him, in charge 
of the catering and restaurants, none other than 
our old friend Walter Kaffenberg, who was 
with Julius Keller in the old days in Thirty- 
eighth street. In his work Mr. Keller is assisted 
by Neil R. Messick, as resident manager, and 
George E. Thompson as assistant manager, and 
together they have supervised the redecorating 
and refurnishing of the hotel’s 600 rooms and 
baths. 

The Spanish atmosphere can directly be at- 
tributed to Antonio Aguero, Spanish manager. 
He has installed a Spanish interpreter in every 
department, and a Spanish chef, who prepares 
the most delicious of Spanish dishes. 

Will Hollander, conductor of the 
Room Orchestra, after a successful summer on 
the roof, has taken his orchestra down to the 
Blue Room, located on the main floor, for the 
Gus Wentz, formerly with the 
has ben retained as Maitre 


Congo 


winter season. 
Astor Hotel, 
d’ Hotel. 

During the past few years the hostelery has 
become well known as a rendezvous for both 
out-of-town and local insurance men, many 
company conventions and insurance men’s ban- 
quets being held there. 
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PRESIDES OVER CASUALTY 
GROUP AT CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION 





A. W. Spaulding 


General Accident to Observe 
Thirtieth Anniversary 





Three Day Celebration Beginning 
October 24 to Mark Entrance 
in U. §. 13 Years Ago 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 7.—The General Accident 
will observe the thirtieth anniversary of its 
entrance into the United States with a three 
day celebration beginning at the home office 
on Thursday, Oct. 24. 

Leading agents from all parts of the country 
will attend the celebration. The program calls 
for a review of the company’s past achievements 
and a discussion of plans for the future and 
also ideas for increasing volume of business. 

Frederick Richardson, United States manager 
of the company, who has been touring Europe 
for the past several weeks, will wind up his 
trip at the home office of the company at Perth, 
Scotland, and will then accompany F. Norie- 
Miller, general manager of the company, to the 
United States. 

Both Mr. Richardson and Mr. Norie-Miller 
will preside at the reception at the home office 
in Philadelphia which will open the three-day 
celebration on the morning of Oct. 24. Follow- 
ing the reception, there will be a luncheon at 
the Bellevue-Stratford and then the guests will 
have the choice of playing golf or driving to 
Valley Forge. That night there will be a 
dinner at the country club. 

The second day will open with a general 
assembly at the Bellevue-Stratford, followed 
by luncheon at the hotel. The agents will 
leave that afternoon for Atlantic City where 
a banquet will be held that night at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. The convention will adjourn 
following breakfast in Atlantic City on 
Saturday morning. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 

















Actuarial 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDW. B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations 
28 CHURCH STREET 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 







Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 


28 SPRUCE ST. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 


ACTUARIES 
INSURA: Nee AC CCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 

LIFE INSURANCE — Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg. ATLANTA, GA. 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 


E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Soci of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
A % uarial Society of America. 
PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bidg., Torontc, Ont. 


ssociate. 








R. M. MESSICK 
Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 
























ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
404 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Tel. No. Harrison 4899 
Kansas City, Mo. 













ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incerporated 1914—Dominion Charter 
Claim Adjusters fer Insurance Companies 


UNDER ALL POLICIES 
HEAD OFFICE: 


465 St. John St, Montreal 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 


BRANCH, OFFICE: 11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 








SORTER 

















CHICAGO 





CHICAGO 


POLICYHOLDERS 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 


This valuable new salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed especially 
for inexperienced life insurance solicitors, and 
the other for experienced life underwriters. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
AGENT 
Intelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
ing tion 
Common Sense Ap- Selling Insurance to 
proach Women 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile Their Source 
Things to Know—Some to Forget 
PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERIENCED 
UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 


Pat 
Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 
tracts Bright 


Cracking Some Hard peo Plans of Pro- 

Nuts tection 

Agency Building and Claims Service 
Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and business- 
getting experiences of men who have made 
outstanding records in the life insurance busi- 
ness and are thus qualified to offer sound 
advice and suggestions to others. 


This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 











Liability of Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 


PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 
4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
. 875 100 * .. 36.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


PRODUCING PERMANENT | 





NEW YORK 
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Conway Advises Company Laws 


Federal Intervention Threatens Unless Firm 
Rules Are Enforced, Authority 
Tells Convention 


[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT] 


New York State Superintendent of Insurance 
Albert Conway, whose arrival was delayed a 
day, reached the Greenbrier Hotel at White 
Sulphur Springs in time for the Wednesday 
morning session of the joint meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters with,the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety agents. He delivered an 
eloquent and pointed talk to company men and 
agents on the necessity of conducting their busi- 
ness upon a high standard of ethics with a seif 
organized body able and ready to enforce its 
rules. Unless this is done further encroach- 
ments of the government in the business of in- 
surance is a surety. Set up your own standards 
of conduct and enforce them, or the Government 
will, was his message. The accord with which 
his address was received indicated that the force 
of his counsel was universally realized. 

Because of the absence of President W. G. 
Wilson of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents the meeting on Wednesday 
morning was presided over by the vice-president 
of the Association, J. T. Harrison of New 
York, who read Mr. Wilson’s presidential ad- 
dress. This paper which was presented in last 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR was most force- 
ful paper but contained many suggestions and 
quasi recommendations which rather startled the 
auditors. Particularly was this noticeable when 
it called attention to the existence of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of which he said “It 
is not impossible that ararngements could be 
made with that body to stir up and enforce fair 
practices in our competitive relationships.” With 
cost of insurance weighted down by taxation 
and the supervisory regulations of the forty- 
eight states, it is inconceivable that the intrduc- 
tion of another governmental bureau with auto- 
cratic authority will solve the problem. 


Co-operative Stock Selling 

It is one thing to find the cost of manufactur- 
ing and marketing a still product and quite an- 
other thing to formulate a standardized under- 
writing formula. Long ago the fallicy of Fed- 
eral supervision for insurance was proved and 
decided by the courts. Touching on the in- 
creased number of casualty carriers, Mr. Wilson 
presented three methods for a reduction by “the 
starving out process” by amalgamations or by 
organization of underwriting pools. It seems 
impossible to imagine unanimous accord on the 
subjects for the first method by either company 
stockholders and executives or agents. The 
second suggestion needs no impetus in the pres- 
ent era. In fact, it seems the chief concern of 
most people entrusted in the preservation of the 
new established Agency system, while the third 
would tend to destroy individual initiative and 
defeat the purpose of the owners and organizers 
of the smaller and newer companies which is 
to grow and develop beyond the average. Co- 
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operative selling of stock insurance along non- 
competitive lines with modern tools would seem 
a more desirable and equitable remedy. 

The second speaker of the day was Samuel 
M. Williams, manager of the engineering con- 
struction division of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc., whose topic was 
the relation between the Associated General 
Contractors affiliated bureau, the surety com- 
pany and its sales organization. Mr. Williams 
pointed out the necessity for close cooperation 
between organized suretyship and organized con- 
struction. He recounted the ills which beset 
the contracting business, told of the plans which 
have been undertaken to combat these evils and 
to exterminate the unethical. He conluded his 
address with a strong plea for close cooperation 
from the surety companies as well as from the 
surety agents who are interested in the stabili- 
zation of the construction industry. 

Following Mr. Williams on the program was 
Mr. Conway, whose talk was postponed from 
Tuesday morning. From the standpoint of en- 
thusiasm created and the sustained and intensive 
discussion which ensued among those in at- 
tendance his talk was easily the high light of 
the meeting. Mr. Conway, who spoke ex- 
temporaneously, detailed the step by step pro- 
gress of governmental functioning. In an elo- 
quent and able manner he counseled insurance 
men who run their own business wisely unless 
they desire to have the Government run it for 
them. 

Government Supervision 

Reference in Mr. Williams’ paper to gov- 
ernment and governmental supervision and the 
suggestion made therein that a vehicle be set 
up similar to the Federal Trade Commission for 
the supervision of insurance brings up the ques- 
tion, the speaker said, of what supervision means 
in our social and economic structure. It is a 
step in an evolutionary process: Our govern- 
ment, he avowed, was organized to control a 
loose knit civilization and our present condition 
is the result of regulation by a machinery set 
up long ago. Government follows social pro- 
gress, the speaker said, and is only set up fol- 
lowing an apparent need. 

Tracing the history of governmental func- 
tions from common law which regulates the re- 
lationship between individuals through the courts 
of equity, inaugurated to overcome its regidity, 
tax legislative acts necessitated by the relation 
consciousness of the people, the speaker cited 
supervised reorganizations as the next logical 
step they are created, he said, for the purpose 
of handling situations incapable of regulation 
by other courts or legislation. After supervi- 
sion, said Mr. Conway, comes something else 
and people are beginning to discover that super- 
vision is not the panaza and a result business in 
this country is witnessing the introduction oi 
organizations to enforce standards of conduct. 
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“If a group come to me for help,” said the 
New York Superintendent, “I tell them ‘have 
strength and enforce the standards of your busi- 
ness as you see them; otherwise you will be a 
detriment to your own business.’ ” 

The speaker ventured to say that insurance is 
greatest business on earth and predicted that in 
a hundred years there will be no free capital 
except that which is controlled by insurance 
interests. He said that the business must have 
leaders because it has such unusual power, 
strength and financial resources, the three essen- 
tials of leadership, he said, are vision, energy 
and honesty, without all of them success will 
not be permanent. It is most astounding, the 
New York official declared, when insurance men 
come to supervising officials to say that mem- 
bers are not living up to the rules of their 
bureau. It is unthinkable, he said, that a leader 
will not live up to the standards and rules of 
his business. And it is likewise unthinkable that 
such a leader will succed in the long run. 

Reverting to the recent theft of securities in 
New York and the subsequent editorial criticism 
directed against surety companies, Mr. Conway 
stated that in fifteen years larceny had been 
transferred from that of money to that of se- 
curities and suggested that the fault rests with 
the fact that no comprehensive lists are made 
of stolen securities. This is the reason, he said, 
why these securities are freely offered and ad- 
mitted as collateral by banks. He suggested 
that surety men could be of great assistance to 
the government and win the stamp of public ap- 
proval by making available records of all stolen 
securities thereby making it unsafe for individu- 
als to handle them. 

Questioning the fact that insurance has set up 
a standard of conduct and enforcement in the 
National Bureau, he said that unléss such a 
standard was set up, the government would feel 
it incumbent to take a hand; the government 
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Able and conscientious 
agents whose aim is to build 
a lasting business appreciate 
the customer-satisfying serv- 
ice of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty (nsurance 
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WANTED 


American Investment 
Securities 
Boston Insurance 


Columbian Nat’l. Life 
New Hampshire Fire 


United Life & Accident 


and all other 
New England Insurance Stocks 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Sears Bldg. Boston 





Miscellaneous Insurance 

















The underwriting of new capital for 


LIFE 
CASUALTY 
FIRE & 
MARINE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
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: a Ce ee Oe ee ere aay 2 4é@  — Qharles Sincere & Uo., Unlicago...... 0 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- GW Feaniug aaa lalaaania mae 45 47 Seuuty Ina Co. of Ne New — 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE ee Fire (es sige) ss i Clinton Axia & eee H ! i 123 
Spectator will endeavor to supply the data: Rinks CREST ose ve doco ce'se es 86 89 Springfield F. & M ; 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.. pias 86 88 Mansfield & Co., New York.. 210 225 
American Equitable Bid Offered Harmonia Ins. Sts Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 68 71 Cinta QMBIE. 6.6. .secsssccccess 47 49 Clinton — Lp LP ETRE OTE 255 265 
American Insurance Co. of Newark. Home (N. Y.) ex Home Sec. Co. Southern “ 
Arthur Atkins - NL" ers 25 26 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 630 650 Gilbert pitied BGG os Wivcce nice oe 41 43 
ee rrr 24 251% G. W. Fanning & Co..........00005 631 652 Stuyvesant E 
Gilbert Elliott ‘é OES Ra 24 26 Hudson Cas. Ins. poten Atkins & Co., N. Y.......00¢ 445 455 
Miliken & Pell, saomnet, N. J...-e00- 25 26 Clinton Gilbert... ......-sssessceces 6 7 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y eeekin ces 446 458 
Bankers & Shippers (new stock) B ilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 6 7 SunLife Assn. 3 _ 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........++ 135 145 oS OG” 8 ae eee 6 7 Clinton Gilbert...........0-.-006-. 3875 3975 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.........- 135 145 Importers and Exporters Sylvania Ins. Co. 
ROO TEIONES 560 ci cccdevevccsces 135 145 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 96 101 W. Wallace Lyon & Co.. coeeee 37 40 
Baltimore-American (new stock) , 29 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 99 103 U.S. Fire Ins. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 53% 5416 Ra Serr 96 101 Clinton Gilbert. D Aine ioe ulesen ah eine oe 104 108 
G. W. Fanning & Co.,N.Y¥......... 50 52 Knickerbocker Fire Ins. United States Marchents & Shippers 
wx Fire ; W. Wallace Lyon & Co..........4+. 69 71 Clinton Gilbert . eeiee vies, See 415 
G, W. Fanning & Co., N. Y...... one 30 32 Lincoln National Life Virginia F. & M. 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 31 33 eS 8 ee 122 linton Gilbert. .... Bashi iceuees a | 
Bronx Fire Ins. Co. Maryland Casualty Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.,..... ose. cae 135 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 135 140 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 124 129 Westchester Fire 
den Fire Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ciimtoe GHEE 65. 5s ciccc cc ge scccicc ‘ 73 81 
Arthur Atkins & Co. Be ed alatsivte- si 4 4 + a es See cae - A Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......+++- 77 80 
jott & Co., N. Y.......... allace Lyon & Co., N. Y....... 
a FE ae 30 32 Missouri State Life (ex rights) NEW ENGLAND ‘ST OCK 
lina Insurance x Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 78 81 American Investment Securities Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 43 45 |. ee 78 81 Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 24 26 
G. W. Fanning & Co..........- ees 43 46 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y...... Ree 77 80 H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 25 27 
CONTIN. <5.0505605ccccc0eees 43 45 Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago....... : 80 82 een Casualty 
Chicago F, & M. (new) National Casualty Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 18 22 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 32 35 Chas. Sonee & Co., Chicago........ 30 33 H. D. Knox & Co., B seeeeecees 17 21 
Clmten Gilbert... . 6. sce sc ccsss 33 36 National Liberty (new stock) Boston wor (new stock) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........... 32 35 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 29 31 Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1020 1040 
Continental Assurance Z Gilbert Elliott & Co., a 27 29 H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 1010 1035 
Charles Sincere Co., Chicago........ 76 80 olieront CHINE oo cs aos ac cco ecooe 28 30 Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Continental! Cas. * ee, eer eer 27 29 has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
SPO MINIONS. co ccc csccncsccecs 49 92 National Union (Pittsburgh) (ex rights) ear Recents ates sab ca cesiaes ae 96 
Chas. Sincere, Chicago............. 50 52 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 290 300 «(is «§«_« Cecmmnon....... occ ee eccceveces coo | =GOe 
Eagle Fire (Newark) = G. W. Fanning & Co......... A a 295 300 HD. . Knox & Co., Boston: 
ow meet & Ga. Ny Yiiscccccces 72 77 New York FireIns.Co. © Pap@fewred..ccccccccces Pe hinemee ae 95 
G. W. Fanning ee he. 71 76 W. Wallace Lyon & Co., N. Y....... 59 61 tt eS ere | 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co. , G. W. Fanning & Co., N. Y.......+- 58 60 Columbian ‘National Life Ins. Co. 
| eee 46 52 New World Life Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 510 520 
Excess Ins. Co. of America f Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 15 17 H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 508 515 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 14 17 Pacific Fire Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co. (new) s 
—— NE Es alos aainn ons 0: =: 13 17 Se en, ae ae eee 150 160 Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 205 215 
G. W. Fanning & Co.............. 14 17 Peoples National H. D. Knox & Co., Boston......-... 200 210 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark e CUGEON SITE «oes cscs cicens ieaeawe 34 36 Mass. Title pte Pfd. k 
Arthur Atkins & he eas 37 Presidential F. & M. Chas. A. Day ” & Co., Inc., Boston. . 25 35 
NTN oon hcp vein: wine 3814 39! Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 58 New England Fire 3 
Miliken & Pell, Newark............. 38 9 Providence Washington Chas. A. Day & Co., Iuc., wuaies...- 45 50 
Gilbert Elliott & JO, Sa 3844 39} Mansfield & Co., New York......... 1000 1025 7. D. Knox & Co., Boston......... P 44 49 
Franklin Fire (ex sights Public Fire Ins. Co. New Hampshire Fire 
—— so Ie Wate sab wee = rt Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 25% 26% Chas. A. Day & Co. ,Inc. ,Roston.... 95 100 
into WIDOT. ccc ccc cccccccccce o 
Glens Falls 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 64 67 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 63 67 
ee ea 65 68 
Oleitbert tice EC. ary 1570 1610 
Gi Saas Mis hackcesecens Ld ° e 
Clinton Gilbert. 20... . ese eiee, 15751615 S pecialists in 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 56 59 
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id Colony Insurance 
Olt naa. A’ Day & Co., Inc., Boston. .... 600 eee 
Providence- Was! 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1020 1035 

D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 1019 1034 

Rhode Island Ins. Co. 

By. D, Bee Gee oo ct vcccce naa 37 40 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Boston......... 39 43 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 220 230 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 221 231 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 47 51 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 47 50 

HARTFORD STOCKS 

Aetna Casualty and Surety 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... - 240 250 
Aetna Fire I isurance Co. 

Conning & Co., Hartford........ coe 7 790 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... - 135 140 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... - 57 62 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2275 2350 . 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1070 1090 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 7380 800 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1030 1050 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1775 1800 


Conway Advises Company 
Laws 
(Continued from page 41) 

has no place in business, he said, but neverthe- 
less gets into business either because of the 
financial strength or the moral weakness of a 
particular branch. In short, government sets up 
an authority to do only what private enter- 
prise cannot or will not do. 

Keep your own initiative, he counseled, if 
you want to run your own business. “I will not 
handle details,” said Mr. Conway, “but I will 
see that the law is enforced. If, however, you 
will set up your own standards of conduct and 
enforce them you will see that supervisory au- 
thority grows less and less.” : 

In closing, Mr. Conway warned that too much 
uniformity means the destruction of initiative. 
He cautioned insurance men against coming to 
supervising officials for assitance on every prob- 
lem that arises as all government is paternalistic 
if it is forced to be. 

Most men love power, said Superintendent 
Conway, and if they are constantly consulted 
on every business development they will ulti- 
mately force the issue and those who now seek 
aid will complain that the government is inter- 
fering in business. 





AN UNDER VALUED 
INS. CO. STOCK 


Our recent analysis of a well known 
insurance company stock shows earn- 
ings per share of 16% on its present 
market price. 


We believe this to be an under-valued ’ 
stock on this basis and recommend its 
purchase. 


An analysis will be sent upon request. 


Write for Cireular S-9 


ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 
149 Broadway 
New York 
Barclay 4815 
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Advertising to Develop Trade 
Opinion 
(Concluded from page 21) 

advertising pages you will find the specific prod- 
ucts advertised for carrying out ideas that other 
men have found successful in their plants. Some 
yars ago the Higham medal presented for the 
best expression of the function of publishing in 
the United States was awarded to a business 
publisher who stated that the editorial pages of 
the business journals tell why and how and the 
advertising pages tell what with. He further 
stated that the advertising section of a business 
publication is a huge coupon for which the edi- 
torial section is a huge advertisement. The 
business paper that is functioning today con- 
cretely exemplifies this purpose. 

Business publications therefore which. serve 
their fields present a double value to the adver- 
tising men of the industry. In the first place, 
the editorial pages are designed to promote and 
advance the industry as a whole. They feature 
new ideas, new methods. They are not edited 
with paste pot and shears, but by able men, who 
add to the content of the publication their inter- 
pretation and their seasoned opinion with re- 
gard to accomplishment. 

For example: During the past two years a 
series of editorial awards have been offered to 
the editors of the member publications of The 
Associated Business Papers. The first award 
in 1928 was won by the editor of the Electric 
Railway Journal for his championship of the 
one-man car and its relation to the development 
of the electric street railway industry. The in- 
dustry itself offered the proof that the editors’ 
program was of far-reaching influence in estab- 
lishing this new form of transportation. 

During this last year the award was won by 
the Textile World, for its accomplishment in 
establishing the art of weaving rayon in mills 
which were up to that time only equipped to 
weave cotton fibres. 

To put to work effectively the advertising 
pages of business journals requires thoughtful, 
intelligent consideration. Old ideas no longer 
appeal. All the technique of advertising writing 
and of advertising illustration can be put to 
work in the advertising pages of business publi- 
cations just as concretely as in general media. 
If you are to crystallize trade opinion with 
regard to your house policy, you may adopt 
copy methods that lend themselves to art and 
imagination as exactly as in any other field. 

The day of the college yell copy is past,—the 
copy that was set in square-faced Gothic and 
said nothing. At a recent convention of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Association at 
Cincinnati there was an exhibit by advertisers 
of copy used in business publications. No finer 
examples of advertising could be found than 
those now being used in business publications. 
An old-time house in the laundry machinery 
field spends approximately $7,000, for example, 
in beautifully done inserts in color in the laun- 
dry journals and secures from this expendi- 
ture alone $200,000 of new business. A great 
manufacturer of heating and ventilating equip- 
ment establishes the practicability of a mer- 
chandising sales division of his company by the 


“sg 


development of an advertising program in the 
trade and technical press. Another manufac- 
turer relates his product to the intimate needs 
of a thousand and one buyers by copy that 
shows How their equipment can be made of his 
material. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Tue Spectator, published weekly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1929. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary. Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Thomas J. 
V. Cullen, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Tue 
SPEcTATOR, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business manager are: 


Publisher—The Spectator Company, 243 West 39th 
street, New York. 

Editor—Thomas J. V. Cullen, 243 West 39th street, 
New York, 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, Loughton T. Smith, 243 West 
39th street, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.)— 
American Business Publications, Inc., 239 est 39th 
street, New York, N. Y. (Stockholders of American 
Business Publications, Inc., owning in excess of 1 
per cent); United Publishers Corporation, 239 West 
39th street, New York, N. Y. (Stockholders of United 
Publishers Corporation owning in excess of 1 per 
cent); United Business Publishers, Inc., 239 West 
39th street, New York, N. Y. (Stockholders of United 
Business Publishers, Inc., owning in excess of 1 per 
cent); C. S. Baur, 3559 164th street, Broadway, Flush- 
ing, L. I., N._Y.; George H. Buzby, Philadelphia, 
Penna.; J. W. Davis & Co. (Partnership), New York, 
N. Y.; Anna B. Frank, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Fritz J. 
Frank, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Lee, Higginson & Co. 
(Partnership), New York, N. Y.; C. A. Musselman, 
Philadelphia, Penna.; A. C. Pearson; Montclair, N. J.; 
Lelia C. Pearson, Montclair, N. J.; Frederic C. 
Stevens, 325 West End avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Frederic C. Stevens Co., 23 Prospect Terrace, Mont- 
clair, N. J. (Stockholders of Frederic C. Stevens Co.: 
Velma S. Stevens, 325 West End avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; F. C. Stevens, Jr., 325 West End avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Velma I. Stevens, 325 West End avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Frederic C. Stevens, 325 West End 
avenue, New York, N. Y.; Ruth S. Kane, Montclair, 
N. J.) 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) Ameri- 
can Business Publishers, Inc.; has no bonds nor mort 
gages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany, as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation, for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear. upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. . : 


Tuomas J. V. Cutten, 
(Signature of editor.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1929. 


{Seal] Cuartes B: TANNER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 


Miscellaneous Insurance 











NOW READY 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


SERVICE tor 1929—1930 
FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE 





oe over half a century The Insurance Year Book has been relied 

upon as an accurate and comprehensive source of information, and 
has been and is justly regarded as the greatest encyclopedia of insurance 
statistics in the world. With the continued annual expansion in all 
branches of the insurance business, The Insurance Year Book has grown 
from one small volume until it is now published in 


Three Volumes, Comprising Some 4,000 Pages 


devoted respectively to LIFE INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE and CASUALTY, SURETY and MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME Is COMPLETE IN ITSELY 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


LIFE VOLUME CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 


(Subscribers are also entitied CELLANEOUS VOLUME (Subscribers are also entitied ee 


to Special Confidential Reports) (Subseribers are also entitled to Bulletins and Special Confidential R 
and eports) 


as secre nemeai Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
aS Companies / Reports of Casualty, Surety and —Historical Data. 
A Miscellaneous Insurance Com- Short Rate Tables. 

Statutory Requirements. panies—Historical Data. 
Statistical History. Statistical Tables. Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 
Compendium of Official Life Insur- Classified Premiums, Losses and Classification of Premiums and Losses 

ance Reports. Expenses. Retired Companies, 
Statistics of Foreign Companies. Business by States. Underwriters’ Organizations. 
Canadian Department. Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- Foreign Insurance Companies. 


tion Insurance Laws and Statistics. 
Business by States. Premiums, Losses, Commissions and Marine Insurance Data. 


Stipulated Premium, Assessment and Expenses by Classes for Five Fire Departments and Water Supply. 
Fraternal Insurance. Years. (In towns of over 2,000 population) 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. yers and Medical Examiners. yers and Adjusters. 








PRICES: 
Life Insurance Volume $20 Fire and Marine Insurance Volume. 
(Including Special Confidential Reports) (Including Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) 


papain 3 ga Miscellaneous In- 20 Either Two Volumes, ordered together 


(Including Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) All Three Volumes, ordered together 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt 
of price; to other countries, extra cost of postage added. Customs charges added. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE PUBLISHERS 243 WEST 39th STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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